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General Pact for the 


RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


Signed at Paris, August 27, 1928 


HE President of the German Reich, the President of the United States of America, 

His Majesty the King of the Belgiums, the President of the French Republic, His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, His Majesty the King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 
the President of the Republic of Poland, the President of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy should be made... Convinced that all changes in their relations 
with one another should be sought only by pacific means . . . Hopeful that, encouraged 
by their example, all the other nations of the world will join in this humane endeavor 
... Have decided to conclude a Treaty ... 


Article 1 
The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the name of their respective peoples 
that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of international controversies, and 
renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their relations with one another. 


Article 2 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes or con- 
flicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific means. 
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Virginia Secondary Schools Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


By WILLIAM R. SMITHEY, University, Chairman, Virginia Committee 


which are members of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, sixty one of which are public 


| are eighty high schools in Virginia 


high schools and nineteen of which are private 
high schools. No Virginia secondary school can 
become a member of the Southern Association 
that is not accredited by the Virginia State Board 
of Education. Any secondary school in Vir- 
ginia that wishes to be accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States must meet completely all of 
the standards of this Association. Some of the 
more significant standards of the Southern Asso- 
ciation are: 

(a) The minimum scholastic attainment required of 
the faculty of any accredited secondary school on the 
Southern list is that not less than seventy five per 
cent of the total number of teachers of academic sub- 
jects including the principal, teachers of agriculture 
and home economics should hold bachelor’s degrees 
from a college approved by the Association. All be- 
ginning teachers and principals shall have had not 


less than (12) semester hours work in 
education. 


twelve 


(b) The maximum teaching load of any teacher shall 
be 750 pupil-periods per week with not more than six 
daily recitations. The Commission will scrutinize 
with extreme care any school in which instructors 
teach as many as six daily periods. In interpreting 
this standard a double period in laboratory, shop, or 
two periods of study-room supervision shall be counted 
as the equivalent of one recitation period. 

(c) The laboratory and library facilities shall be 
adequate for the needs of instruction in the courses 
taught. The library should have 500 volumes exclu- 
Sive of duplicates and government publications. 

(d) The Commission will decline to consider any 
school whose teaching force consists of fewer than 


four teachers giving their full time to high school 
instruction. When local conditions warrant the in- 
troduction of vocational subjects, such as agriculture, 
manual training, household arts, and commercial sub- 
jects, the Commission will hold that a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers must be employed and proper equip- 
ment added to provide adequately for such instruction. 
(e) All schools whose record shows an excessive 
number of pupils per teacher, as based on the average 
number belonging, even though they may technically 
meet all other requirements, will be rejected. The 
Association recognizes thirty as a maximum. 


The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States recommends 
$1,000 as a minimum salary for teachers. The 
Virginia Committee has ruled that it will not 
recommend for accreditation by the Southern 
Association any Virginia secondary school that 
pays its teachers less than $1,000 a year. 

At the 1927 meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States held at Jacksonville new library standards 
for secondary schools accredited by this Asso- 
ciation were adopted. At the Fort Worth meet- 
ing held last December these new standards were 
re-affirmed. They become operative at the be- 
ginning of the scholastic year 1930-31. These 
new standards are stated in schematic form in 
Table I and it is hoped that the high schools now 
on the Southern list will plan to meet these new 
standards, in part at least, by the beginning of 
the school year 1929-30, and that every effort 
will be made to meet these standards completely 
by the beginning of the school year 1930-31. The 
teacher-training institutions in Virginia will offer 
courses during the summer of 1929 for the 
training of high school librarians. 





TABLE |! 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


J. 100 or less| 500 well selected) Teacher-Librarian with| $1.00 per stud-| At 


students | 
| 


II. 100-200 
students 


] 


_— 


I. 200-500 
students 





IV. 500-1000 
students 


V. 1000 or 
more 
students 
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NEW 


BOOKS 


books 
2 newspapers 
5-10 periodicals 


500-1000 books, ! 
averaging 5 per 
student 
Newspapers 

5-15 periodicals 


1000-2500 books | 
Newspapers 
15-30 periodicals 


2500-5000 books | 
Newspapers 
25-50 periodicals 


| 
mor e| 


5000 or 
books 
Newspapers 

40 or more peri- 
odic als 





TABLE II 
SCHOOLS 


Year 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 


NUMBER OF 


ACCREDITED B\ 


Public 
25 


23 


wm w Ww i 
© bo 


—~ 
— on 


LIBRARIAN 


at least 6 weeks train-| 


ing in Library Science. 
Devotes definite num- 
ber periods each day! 
to library. Library| 


open all day. 


| 


Half-time librarian with 
one year course in Li- 
brary Science, or col-| 
lege graduation with 12| 


weeks summer course.| 


Full-time librarian with| 
training of a teacher} 
plus one year course in| 
approved library| 


chool. 


Full-time librarian with| 

training of a_ teacher] 
plus one year course| 
in approved library} 
school. 


Full-time librarian with 
college graduation plus 
at least one year in ap- 
proved library school 
One full-time trained 
librarian for every 1000} 
students. 


VIRGINIA SECONDARY 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Private Total 
16 41 
13 36 
17 49 
20 59 
20 75 
19 80 


Table II indicates a steady growth of the 


$1.00 per st ud 


LIBRARY STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


APPROPRI- | ORGANIZA- ii ai niacin 
ATION TION EQUIPMENT 
least ade-| Separate class room or 


quate shelf list} end of study hall fitted 
made and loan up with tables, chairs, 
system in-| and shelving. 

stalled. 


ent per year 
for books and| 
periodicals, ex-| 
clusive of sala 

ries. 


Card catalogues,| Separate class room or 








ent per year,| shelf list, acces-| end of study hall fitted 
exclusive sion record and| up with tables, chairs, 
of salaries. adequate loan] and shelving. 
system. 
Separate room equipped 
$1.00 per stud-| Same as II with tables, chairs, 
ent per year,| above. shelves, loan desk 
exclusive magazine rack, bulle- 
of salaries. | tin board, catalogue 
case, typewriter and 
other essential office 
equipment. Room 
large enough to accom- 
modate 10% of enrol- 
ment, allowing 25 sq. 
ft. per person. 
Same as III above plus 
$ .75 per stud-| Same as II | library work room and 
ent per year for} above. essential office equip- 
books, exclus- ment. 
ive of salaries. 
| = 
$ .75 per stud-| Same as II Same as IV above with 
ent per year for| above. additional equipment 
books, exclus-| to meet needs. Sepa- 
ive of salaries. | | rate rooms for confer- 
| ence and instruction in 
| use of library are de- 
sirable. At least two 
full-tim’e librarians 
should be employed. 
Southern list. For the session 1927-28 there 


were 381 accredited public high schools in Vir- 
ginia for white children of which number only 
55 were’members of the Southern Association. 
The Virginia Committee feels that the number 
high the all 
should be 


of Virginia schools on 
list This com- 
mittee has written letters to certain high schools 
in the State, that appear from published report 


public 


Southern increased. 


to meet the standards of the Southern Associa- 


» 


G 
pP 


number of Virginia schools on the all Southern tion, to make application for membership in this 


list. high 


schools, however, that are not as yet on the 


There are many good Virginia Association. 


The Virginia schools on the accredited list of 
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the Southern Association for the session 1928-29 = ain er a ee 
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~ 4. ~ — er Boston 
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The Determination of a Supervisory Program 


By J. P. WYNNE, State Teachers College, Farmville 


ree In a previous article published in 

the April issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education it was pointed out that the concept of 
supervision may be applied to all those activities 
in which a higher official directs the activities of 
a lower official, irrespective of what the nature 
of the particular work may be. It was suggested 
that although we may think of supervision in this 
broad sense whenever it is useful to do so, for 
practical purposes the supervision of instruction 
is a factor that is admitted by all to deserve special 
consideration at this time, particularly in Virginia. 
In order to render principles of procedure com- 
municable, intelligible, and practical, it seems 
necessary to differentiate the essential features, 
factors, topics, or conceptions of supervision 
The 


practical features that we were able to distinguish 


around which they may be formulated. 


at the time were: 

Determination of a supervisory program. 

Accumulation of data of practice. 

Development of standards of evaluation. 

Modification of practice. 

There is no pretense that such features con- 
sist of steps or stages in time. They may not 
even be logical phases for that matter. They do 
seem, however, to be class concepts under which 
activities involved in supervision may be classi- 
fied. The ones that we have differentiated may 
not be as satisfactory as some others that may 
be defined through further study and experimen- 
tation. But this is a challenge to more persistent 
effort rather than a condemnation of the idea 
of this sort of procedure in analyzing supervision 
and the development of principles of procedure 
for guidance in the work of supervision. The 
factors that we have defined may be conceived 
as being equal in importance in that all four are 
always involved in supervisory practice. Any 
order in which they may be considered seems as 
satisfactory as any other, since they may be 
arranged in any sequence that seems most con- 
venient for discussion. In the present article we 
shall limit our consideration to the factor of de- 
termining a supervisory program. 

It is essential that every supervisory officer 


decide upon some sort of supervisory program, 
This applies with equal force to the superin- 
tendent, principal, general supervisor, or special 
supervisor who intends to improve instruction 
through supervision. If the determination of 
such a program is essential for all supervisors of 
whatever capacity, then it stands to reason that 
principles governing the determination of such a 
program should seem to be significant and mean- 
ingful to supervisors in general. Even a prelimi- 
nary outline should serve as a basis for co-op- 
erative effort on the part of supervisors in such 
modification and elaboration that a standard for- 
mulation may be eventually developed, which 
can be improved indefinitely through use and 
which may be used as a general guide in the 
improvement of supervision. Such a _ prelimi- 
nary outline will now be suggested. The princi- 
ples will first be given in a formal order and then 
elaborated to such length as seems adapted to the 
available space. 

Formulation of Principles. The principles that 
seem consistent with the modern outlook on 
education when formulated with special refer- 
ence to the determination of a supervisory pro- 
gram appear to be somewhat as follows: 


1. The program should provide for improve- 
ment in the course of study and in the use 
made of the course of study. 

2. The program should provide for improve- 
ment in the method of teaching. 

3. The program should provide for improve- 
ment in professional standards and activities. 

4. The program should provide for improve- 
ment in administrative and managerial func- 
tions. 

5. The scheme of development implicit in the 
program should be in line with the experi- 
enced needs of those whose activities are 
involved. 


The Course of Study. The supervisory pro- 
gram should provide for improvement in the 
development and use of the course of study. The 
course of study in a modern school or school 
system is now considered never as a finished and 
complete affair. It is always in the making. Its 
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ise can never be defined in terms of definite and 

ed procedure and consequently it cannot be so 
administered. If it is always in the making, 
supervisors alike must ever be 
These circumstances 


teachers and 
learning how best to use it. 
force upon the supervisor the necessity of pro- 
viding for improvement both in the content and 
use of the course of study. This is a responsi- 
bility which is equally incumbent upon the super- 
intendent, principal, general supervisor, or special 
supervisor. The course of study is no longer a 
private affair and supervisors of whatever capac- 
ity have a responsibility in connection with this 
factor at all times. 

Vethod in Teaching. The supervisory pro- 
gram should provide for improvement in method 
of teaching. The problem of method is always 
with us. The teacher is always striving to get 
his pupils to learn. He wants them to learn 
efficiently and economically. He wants them to 
develop into men and women of fine character. 
He wants them to demonstrate in their daily 
living traits, ideals, and attitudes that are highly 
social life. Such generalized 
traits are usually conceived as the outcome of 
In this field the supervisor may often 
tap the experienced needs of teachers. The 
problem of method, then, in its practical appli- 
cation at least, must be taken into consideration 


prized in our 


method. 


in any plan of procedure formulated by any 
The superintendent, principal, gen- 
cral supervisor, or special supervisor who plans 


‘upervisor. 


a program of supervision must give the question 
of method an important place. 

The factor of method places the emphasis 
The course of study places the 
emphasis upon society. Method is, therefore, 
of no less importance than the course of study. 
lf the function of supervision is the improve- 
ment of instruction, then it must be improved 
in no small degree through the modification 


upon the pupil. 


of the practical method of teaching. 
Professional Standards and Activities. The 
supervisory program should provide for improve- 
ment in professional standards and activities. In 
any plan of procedure the supervisor should incor- 
porate in his program the improvement of the pro- 
fessional standards and activities of those under 
his direction. Such improvement may be defined in 
terms of the relationship of the teacher and pupil, 


the teacher and his colleagues, the teacher and the 
public, and the activities of the teacher involved 
in direct effort at personal improvement. One 
factor that must always be taken into account is 
the improvement of teachers in service, and in 
this sense the supervisor may conceive of any 
member of the school system as a teacher. From 
the standpoint of the superintendent the princi- 
pal must be improved in his professional rela- 
From the standpoint of the principal his 
teachers should be developed professionally. 
l‘rom the standpoint of the supervisors every 
activity should be designed to provide for the 
professional growth of their teachers. 

Such a plan for the improvement of teachers 
be either 
‘nergy may be focalized directly on such fea- 


tions. 


in service may direct or indirect. 
tures as rating scales, professional study, ethical 
standards, and the like. The supervisor may 
work out a splendid set of principles with refer- 
ence to the professional activities of the teacher 
and still be unable to make a direct and bold 
attack in requiring or even in suggesting that 
they be observed. But it must be remembered 
that the world was not made in a day and that 
wars are seldom won by frontal attack. Under 
some circumstances such direct effort is justi- 
fied. However, if 
factor of professional growth into account in 


the supervisor takes this 


every phase of his program he will be able to 
develop his teachers in their professional out 
look and practice. 

Administration and Management. 
visory program should provide for improvement 
in administrative and managerial functions. No 
clear distinction between school management and 
administration has yet appeared. Usually ad- 
ministration refers to the more inclusive activi- 
ties of the superintendent or principal as con- 
trasted with the more routine activities of the 
However, the principal and superin- 
The super- 


The super- 


teacher. 
tendent both have routine duties. 
visor has administrative and managerial func- 
tions thus defined. The same may be said of the 
pupils in some phase of school activity. The 
superintendent and principal should include in 
the supervisory program the factor of improving 
the managerial and administrative activities of 
all those under their direction. The supervisor 
of a grade or subject will also take into account 
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such a feature in dealing with either pupils or 
teachers. Greater efficiency and economy should 
result from improvement in classification, pro- 
motion, building, equipment, health, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, discipline, and the like. 

Such factors may not be the problem of direct 
attack, but made for 
attacking them successfully; if not directly, then 
indirectly. Time and again occasions arise when 
steps may be taken through indirect reference, 
suggestion, and definite action that will facilitate 


some plan should be 


smoother running of the machinery. In a word, 


teamwork, dispatch, and cooperation may all be 
developed as by-products. But these objectives 


can be effectively and _ systematically 


achieved when the supervisor has taken them 


more 


into account in some definite form in his pro- 
gram 
whether or not such 


prepared in advance. It matters not 
factors are considered as 
direct problems to be solved or incidental to other 
matters, they can be handled most successfully 
when they are anticipated as a definite feature 
of the more inclusive program. 

Experienced Need. 
ment implicit in the supervisory program should 


The scheme of develop- 


be in line with the experienced needs of those 
whose activities are involved. On a superficial 
and casual reading there does not seem to be 
anything more than the commonplace in either 
Such 
ployed loosely in educational literature to mean 
Need often signifies what a 


experience or need. terms are now em- 
all kinds of things. 
pupil will find useful as a responsible citizen 
after his school days are past. It often signi- 
fies what he consciously and deliberately wishes 
or purposes. Experience is often conceived as 
being conscious and thoughtful activity. In our 
conception of experienced need there is quite a 
different emphasis. Need merely signifies that 
people are always busy and active with some- 
thing, perhaps with many things simultaneously. 
When there is provided a state of affairs which 
is in line with what they are already doing, 
which which means 
some facilitation of the process, or which makes 


overcomes some obstacle, 


the machinery move with less lost motion and 
waste of energy, it satisfies an experienced need. 

Any undertaking conditions 
which thus fits in with the lives of children may 


The 


under school 


be said to satisfy an experienced need. 
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teacher does not have to ask pupils what they 
want to do day in and day out, as is often the 
case under the shibboleth of utilizing the pupils’ 
purpose, project, question, interest, and the like. 
The teacher is responsible for getting the work 
under way, but he is also responsible for getting 
an undertaking started that is in line with the 
experienced needs of his charges. The same is 
true of the supervisor. It is not necessary for 
the supervisor to ask every teacher what he 
wants to do. He will doubtless have to make 
surveys from time to time to see what the situa- 
tion is and what the teachers are doing in order 
to ascertain just what will fit in best with the 
activities in which they are engaged at the time. 
His purpose at every stage of its operation 
should be in line with the experienced needs of 
those who are responsible for its execution. This 
is true in the case of the superintendent in deal- 
ing with his principals and supervisors. It 1s 
true of the principal and supervisors in dealing 
with their teachers. The success of any program 
depends primarily upon the extent to which it 
is developed in line with the needs of those 
whose lives it directly and obviously affects. 

Summary. The determination of the super- 
visory program is one of the five or six practical 
This 
is true because such a program is a practical 
necessity for the supervisory official in any capac- 
ity whatever. It is essential for the superin- 
tendent, the principal, the general supervisor, or 
the grade or subject supervisor to develop a 


features of the supervision of instruction. 


program of activity in his own particular field. 
If this is true, then the formulation of a set of 
principles with reference to the factor of de- 
termining a program, such as set forth in this 
article,-is of primary importance. 

Such a formulation as this is, of course, only 
tentative. It should be only a_ beginning. 
Through an effort to build a program of super- 
vision upon the basis of such principles their 
inadequacy in statement will be revealed. They 
should then be modified accordingly. They will 
also need more elaboration and detailed state 
ment. Still they may be suggestive of the kind 
of work we need to do if we are going to de 
velop a program in any supervisory unit that 
may be differentiated as State, city, district, 


school, grade, or subject. 
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Mortus De Classicae 


By JOHN G. GLASGOW, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Roanoke 


HE other day I noticed an eighth grade 
youngster inattentive in class. On investi- 
gation I learned he was reading a book 
and, I suppose, with avid mind. 
I confiscated the book with all the air of 
wounded dignity and apologetic regret of which 
teachers are so capable. The book proved to be 
that much heralded and sensational best-seller, 
The Private Life of Helen of Troy, by that 
eminent and professorial satirist and novelist, 
John Erskine. 

On a similar occasion a wisp of a girl was 
heard to say to another, “Cinderella wasn’t the 
Tactful in- 
quiry proved that here was further evidence of 
the effect of Professor Erskine’s adventures into 
mythology. 

Too, I recall a boy in a certain ninth grade 
English class who knows more of de Maupas- 





with avid eye 


kind of girl you think she was.” 


sant’s stories than |. By an apparently indiffer- 
ent attitude I learned through an after-school 
chat with the voungster that he knew all the 
obscenity of the illustrious I*renchman’s “best” 
ones. 

These incidents coming close upon each other 
set the mind to reasoning. The full realization 
of the possible effects of such novels and stories 
on our youth struck me with the force of an 
electrical shock. Comparisons were inevitable. 

I fought shy of the enticements of the “flap- 
per’ Helen and recalled that winsome woman of 
purity and grace whose beauty 

“launched a thousand ships, 


And set the topless towers of Ilium burning.” 


Later Cinderella came tripping up, and I recalled 
all the youthful ideas of that radiant adolescent 
who waited with loving heart and pure mind for 
the Prince Charming who was wholly worthy. 
The effect of such analysis was staggering. My 
ideals and aspirations for the literature we are 
teaching in our classrooms tottered. Are the 
classics we have cherished—Homer’s /liad, Silas 
Marner, A Tale of Two Cities, The Lady of the 
Lake, The Virginian, and others too numerous 
to mention—decadent and out-of-date? Are the 
classics, as we have selected and taught them, 


void of ideas and material for far-flights of the 
imagination within the experience of the child? 
Is our aim, “The cultivation of ideals and the 
growth of the spirit into harmony with the best 
thought and feeling of our race,” mere tip-of- 
the-tongue phraseology ? 

The questions certainly evoke thought and 
prove exceptionally pertinent when the actual 
incidents related above are considered. Perhaps 
there are many teachers of literature who agree 
with the writer that these incidents give a too 
typical illustration of the type of literature 
modern youth is perusing. There can be no 
doubt that because of the manner in which many 
of us let our pupils approach literature the 
classics are out of date and void of many ideas 
and ideals in harmony with the adolescent mind. 
Too, the cultivation of right ideals and right 
habits in keeping “with the best thought and 
feeling of our race” is often nothing more nor 
less than a worthy ideal excellently stated. 

It is hardly probable, however good our in- 
tentions and great our perserverance, that we can 
teach Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal or 
Scott’s /vanhoe in such a manner as to get pupils 
to accept the contents of them as characteristic 
of types of good conduct for daily life. Indeed, 
we ourselves have not so absorbed the classics, 
must hold on to the results 
already obtained. The classics must be made 
more entertaining and appealing, more human 
and personal to the adolescent than that tre- 
mendous body of writing in novel and magazine 


but we can and 


form, containing cheap, banal stories accom- 
panied with suggestive illustrations—with a 
mythological or historical foundation, or other- 
wise—which is flaunted today before our young 
reading public. 

In order to accomplish such a counter-action 
the teacher has at least three recourses. 

First, select editions of those classics which 
are abridged of long descriptive passages, intri- 
cate historical details, moralistic meditations, and 
philosophical reflections. Limit the story to that 
absorbing plot and those enthralling events which 
meet the psychological experiences, either actual 


or imagined, of adolescence. When an accepta- 
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ble abridged text is procured teach the pupil to 
the story, not the story to the pupil. 

Second, by the project and topical methods of 
instruction create in your pupils a desire and 
Avoid do- 
ing the questing Make your 
assignments of such a nature as to necessitate 
And do not 


willingness to quest for themselves. 
for the pupil. 


hard work on the part of pupils. 
think the pupils will dislike you or literature be- 
cause of the difficulty of the assignment; the only 
teachers a pupil remembers in later years with 
pleasure and admiration are those who were 
strict in their requirements. However, bear in 
mind that the difficult assignment will not appear 
difficult to the pupil when it is made interesting. 
lLet your pupils educate themselves in the books 
of the world with only vour helpful guidance, 
for, after all, it is only through such education 
that “knowledge grows from more to more.” 
Third, invite the cooperation of the parents in 
your efforts to thwart the malign influence of 
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magazines and novels oi suggestive sex and 


crime tempo. It is not in our school libraries 
that the pupils gain access to cheap magazines 
and questionable books—we should be grateful 
we have not come to that yet—but in the 
home. I¢ncourage the parents to purchase for 
the children books not necessarily classical, but 
books full of action, interesting plot, and vivid 
color. At the same time let those books be 
in harmony with the experience and imagination 
of adolescence. Suggest that those books suited 
only to mature reading and study be kept out of 
the child’s world of adventure until the mature 
years are reached. 

This message is not meant to be one of hope- 
lessness, but a challenge. If the classics are not 
to die, if they are to enrich adolescent life, as we 
believe they can, they must be made as simple 
and absorbing as that bulk of modern fiction 


which is decidedly non-enriching. 


Country High School Publications 


By JOHN DAILY HAWKINS, Big Island High School 


N ONE of the recent issues of the Journal, 
there was an article describing junior high 
school publications in one of the afternoon 

papers of the city of Roanoke. Upon reading 
the article, it occured to me that a somewhat 
similar plan pursued by the high schools of Bed- 
ford county might be of interest to Virginia 
educators, especially those engaged in teaching in 
small country high schools in which it is difficult 
to supply the journalistic note in extra-curricular 
activities. 

Four vear ago, I began teaching in Big Island 
High School, a small accredited school with an 
enrolment of some sixty odd pupils. Like most 
rural high schools, financial conditions as well as 
the small enrolment did not justify an annual or 
a publication of any kind. Consequently, these 
sixty odd students were unable to receive any 
training along journalistic lines outside the regu- 
Jar routine work in English. Now, most voung 
people like to see their names in print and they 
derive a great deal of pleasure as well as an in- 
articles 


centive for original composition if 


written by them should appear in some publica- 


Most clear thinking educators see the truth 


tion. 


of this statement and in all larger schools have 
promoted the publication of annuals, literary 
magazines and other mediums of literary ex- 
As Big Island could not afford such 
luxuries in spite of its need for them, it was up 
to the faculty to devise some plan by which the 


pression. 


literary expression of local students might find 
utterance. 

lor some time, Bedford High School had been 
publishing a small school paper in the columns 
of the two county weeklies, and Big Island 
students, as well as students from other county 
schools, had been contributing news items to 
these same papers. Most of these items dealt 
with themes of interest to local readers and there 
was an occasional bit of school news. Nothing 
like a school publication was thought of until the 
idea occured to members of the Big Island 
faculty that their students could publish a little 
paper of their own, combining school news, 
literary articles and matters of local interest. The 
editor of one of the county papers was consulted 
and seemed only too glad to include our school 
and local items in his columns free of charge. 


A staff was accordingly selected, news items 
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collected, and the httle paper began its existence 
under a name of its own, and a staff of editors 
duly catalogued. 

or four years Dig Island has been publishing 
this weekly review of school activities, athletics, 
Literary Society and club notes, and local items. 
Most every week there are short stories, edi- 
torials, 
other literary and semi-literary masterpieces. All 


poems, jokes, humorous articles and 


important school announcements are included, 
and this item alone more than justifies the pub- 
The 


entertainments thus advertised have more than 


lication. financial returns from school 
paid the small cost of mailing the manuscripts. 
The school has derived a great deal of good as 
well as pleasure from this source, and the oblig- 
ing editor has also reaped his share of the profits. 
In one year, the number of subscribers to his 
paper from the large Big Island school com- 
munity more than tripled, if the mailing list at 
Other county 


high schools have followed Big Island’s lead, and 


the local post office is correct. 
we now see some four or five school publications 
in the county papers each week. In case other 
schools should see fit to adopt a similar plan, | 
icel sure that the publishing part of the business 
an be easily arranged with some county paper. 
As to 


preferable to follow the example set by larger 


the editorial staff, we have found it 


high school publications. Applicants for posi- 
tions begin as reporters, and in case they prove 
‘0 possess literary merit worth improving are 
advanced in due time to positions as editors of 
departments. This competitive phase of the busi- 
ness, In my estimation, is a splendid thing. It 
not only increases the amount of effort and the 
technique of composition, but also encourages 
the young aspirant for literary honors to revise 
articles carefully, a most important fundamental 
in journalism. 

Like most school publications, we have depart- 
ments, each headed by an assistant editor, whose 
business it is to collect and edit the various items 
peculiar to his or her part of the editorial busi- 
ness. Thus we have departments dealing with 
school news, athletics, clubs, Literary Societies, 
Club, 
happenings, church functions, ete. 


lunior |eague, 4-H local news, social 


An editor-in-chief and a faculty adviser share 
“tween them the labors of the editorial chair. 


the student editor, thus far, has always been a 


senior and has spent at least one year in prepara- 
tion for the position. Our editors have always 
been capable of revising manuscripts, correcting 
grammatical errors, and, in various ways, direct- 
ing the tone of the publication. The faculty 
adviser reads all items passed by the editor, 
makes suggestions, and quietly directs the whole 
business, leaving all of the honor of the success 
of the paper to the students. 

Many teachers object to loss of time from 
At Big Island High School we 
have never had this drawback to contend with. 
I do not think that I shall be refused a pardon 
for stating that our school was one of the first 
to institute the activities period and we have 


school work. 


always done most of the work for our little 
paper during this allotted period. Each Monday 
the staff meets and proceeds to prepare its manu- 
scripts, and one would be surprised to note the 
faithful interest taken in the work. Practically 
every student whose name appears on the edi- 
torial staff seems to feel that he or she is respon- 
sible for the paper’s good repute and accordingly 
makes a serious effort to contribute to its success. 
With such a spirit of cooperation it is very easy 
to prepare enough articles to fill some six or 
eight columns without wasting a moment from 
school duties. 

Now, as to benefits accrued, so far I have 
found no objection to the plan whatever and 
believe that the training received in this form 
of composition more than justifies its existence. 
The case of one boy will illustrate my views as 
to the worth of the plan. A sophomore, a mem- 
ber of the second year English class, was doing 
very poor work for his Inglish instructor. His 
themes seemed to lack originality and his gram- 
matical construction and punctuation were care- 
less to the extreme so that he was on the point of 
failing. To my surprise, he handed in his name 
as a candidate for the position of reporter and 
was soon handing in many articles, original in 
free from grammatical 


concept and almost 


errors. He seemed to have an inborn ability to 
write up athletic games, and some of his short 
stories and humorous articles are worthy of any 
student in a larger institution. This year he is 
a member of the debating team and one of our 
assistant editors. To my mind, this case alone 
has more than justified the publication of our 


little paper. 








TLANTA, “the Gate City of the South,” 
is a city of over 320,000 inhabitants. It 
enjoys the distinction of being the second 
in altitude in large cities east of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is situated among the foothills 

of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Its climate the 

year round is delightful and the remarkable 
drainage afforded by its location makes Atlanta 

a healthful place. 

Peachtree Street is Atlanta’s best known 
thoroughfare. It was named from an old Indian 
village that stood just north of the city. White- 
hall, the main shopping street, took its name 
from “White Hall Inn” built in 1837 but long 
since destroyed. The intersection of Peachtree, 
Whitehall, Marietta, Avenue, and 
Decatur Streets is popularly known as “Five 


Edgewood 


Points.” 

The Atlanta convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association will center around the City 
Auditorium which will be Association head- 
quarters. The Auditorium, said to be the largest 
assembly hall in the South, is located at Gilmer 
and Courtland Streets, three blocks east from 
Five Points. On the first floor is the main 
auditorium, seating 6,000; Taft Hall, seating 
750; and 54,000 square feet of exhibit space; on 
the second floor is the City Armory where pa- 
triotic organizations hold their meetings. 

Much of the social side of an N. FE. A. con- 
vention is found in its breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners, held for the most part in the principal 
Atlanta’s hotels with their spacious ball- 
rooms, parlors, roofgardens, and terraces are 


hotels. 
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“Wren’s Nest,” home of Joel Chandler Harris 
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The Call to Atlanta 


By JESSIE M. ROBBINS, National Education Association 


well prepared to cater to convention crowds. But 
hotel luncheons and banquets, though demon- 
strating what southern chefs can do, can but 
hint at the hospitality that awaits the teacher or 
administrator at the 67th annual meeting of the 
National Education Association. 

Atlanta abounds in attractions for those who 
love literature and history. Lovers of Uncle 
Remus stories will find themselves taking the 
car on Peachtree Street marked “Whitehall to 
West End” any time from ten in the morning 
to four in the afternoon for a visit to “The Sign 
of the Wren’s Nest,” the home of Joel Chandler 
Harris. Lovers of history will pause at the old 
iron lamp post on the corner of Alabama and 
Whitehall Streets to read its metal plate: “The 
damage to the base of this lamp was caused by 
a shell during the war between the States, Bat- 
tle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864.” If time permits, 
visitors will see the Confederate Soldiers’ Home 
in the southern part of the city and Fort Walker, 
in Grant Park, a part of the old breastworks in 
the Battle of Atlanta. Admirers of Woodrow 
Wilson will take time to visit the red brick build- 
ing on the corner of Broad and Marietta Streets 
where he began the practice of law. It was in 
Atlanta that he was admitted to the bar. 

N. I. A. visitors will be interested in the edu- 
cational facilities of Atlanta. Foremost is Ogle- 
thorpe University, easily reached by motor and 
by street cars marked “Oglethorpe University.” 
Its campus of 137 acres include an 82 acre lake 
and many blue granite buildings, one of which 
is Hermance Stadium, seating 40,000. Emory 
University, operated by the Methodist Church 
South, thirty-five minutes from the center of the 
city, has a beautiful landscaped campus of 165 
acres in Druid Hills. The Georgia School of 
Technology, with 35 acres of ground and 18 
buildings, is easily reached on North Avenue. 
At Georgia Tech is the first school of ceramics 
south of the Ohio river. About a mile from the 
city limits is Agnes Scott College, the first col- 
lege in Georgia to be admitted to membership in 
the Southern Association of Colleges. Among 
other institutions of note are Marist College, 
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\\oodberry Hall, Washington Seminary, Georgia 
Military Academy, the Atlanta Law School, 
Southern Dental College, and the Conservatory 
of Music. Atlanta has more institutions of 
higher education for the negro than any other 
city in the world. Some of the largest of them 
are: Atlanta University, Morris Brown Uni- 
versity, Gammon Theological Seminary, More- 
house College, Spelman College, and Clark 
University. 

Coach lines operating on Broad Street will 
take the visitor, wearied with conferences and 
speeches, to beautiful Ansley Park or to the 
Highland Avenue section, past the 
Hotel and the Governor’s mansion. 


3iltmore 
Any Ponce 
de Leon Avenue or Druid Hill street car on 
Forsyth or Peachtree Streets will take one to 
Atlanta’s finest residence section—Druid Hills. 
Among the parks easily reached by street cars 
An object 
of interest in the latter is the Ostrich Farm. 

\Vhat Mt. Vernon is to Washington, Stone Moun- 


are Grant, Piedmont, and Lakewood. 


tain is to Atlanta. Sixteen miles east of the city a 
solid body of exposed granite rises a mile above 
the valley. It is 8,000 feet long and seven miles 
around the base. On its northern side, Stone 
Mountain has a 1,000 feet drop. Across this 
mammoth granite background is being carved a 
panorama of at least 700 figures, counting ar- 


tillery guns and gun carriages. The figures of 











Exact replica of the home of “Bobbie” Burns, the 
clubhouse of the Atlanta Burns Club 


the central group, now completed, include Gen- 
erals Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson, 
President Jefferson Davis, and four other out- 
standing Confederate generals, all on horseback. 
To give one an idea of the stupendousness of 
this colossal sculpture, the statue of General Lee 
is nearly 165 feet high and about the height of a 
fifteen-story office building. A dozen men could 
be seated comfortably on the brim of the hat. 
When completed the central group alone will 
immeasurably surpass every other monument of 
history. In addition, the plans include a Mem- 
orial Hall, chiselled from the mountain, for the 
safekeeping of records and relics of the Con- 
federacy and a great open amphitheater, a granite 
structure rivaling the Coliseum of ancient Rome. 


Herbert Hoover and Education 


HI new president is a real friend of edu- 
cation. Throughout Mr. Hoover’s life his 
inherent humanitarian instincts have made 
him a friend of humanity, especially of child- 
hood. By profession an engineer, he has been 
In the field of 
human engineering his achievements are yet 


freater. 


eminently successful in that field. 


He understands and speaks the needs 
of the nation, not only in terms of money and 
economics but also of the home and the school. 

Speaking at West Branch, Iowa, of the educa- 
tion and opportunity provided him by his 
country, he said, “This country gave me, as it 
gives every boy and girl, a chance. It gave me 
schooling, independence of action, opportunity 


lor service and honor. In no other land could 


a boy from a country village, without inheritance 
or influential friends, look forward with un- 
My whole life has taught me 
what America means. I am indebted to my 


bounded hope. 


country beyond any human power to repay.” 
His belief in the importance of education he 
summarized in Good Housekeeping for June 1928 
when he stated, “Our education is the central 
powerhouse of our whole system.” Again in the 
same article, “Our school business is the business, 
fundamentally, that has made us what we are.” 
As to the value of this system, Mr. Hoover, 
speaking before the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association in 
Washington, D. C., on February 25, 1926, de- 
clared, “If we were to suppress our educational 
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system for a single generation the equipment 
would decay, the most of our people would die 
of starvation, and intellectually and_ spiritually 
we would slip back four thousand years in hu- 
man progress. We could recover the loss of any 


other big business in a few years—but not this 
one.” 

his belief that 
social values outrank economic values. “TI would 
be one of the last people in the world to belittle 
the that 


teachers impart to their pupils—as an engineer | 


stated 


In the same speech he 


the importance of exact knowledge 
set a high value upon precise information—but 
knowledge, however exact, is secondary to a 
trained mind and serves no useful purpose unless 
it is the servant of 


an ambitious mind, a sound 


character, and an idealistic spirit. Social values 
outrank economic values.” 

Speaking of the character of the teacher in 
the same address in near classic phrases he 
pointed out that, “The public school teacher can- 
not live apart; he cannot separate his teaching 
from his daily walk and conversation. He lives 
among his pupils during school hours and among 
them and their parents all the time. He is pe- 
culiarly a public character under the most search- 


His 


His habits are known to 


ing scrutiny of watchful and critical eyes. 
life is an open book. 
all. 
demands of him an exceptional standard of con- 
duct. 


His office, like that of a minister of religion, 


And how rarely does a teacher fall below 
that standard! It is truly remarkable, I think, 
that so vast an army of people—approximately 
eight hundred thousand—so uniformly meets its 
obligations, so effectively does its job, so de 
cently behaves itself as to be almost utterly in- 
conspicuous in a sensation loving country. It 
implies a wealth of character, of tact, of patience, 
of quiet competence to achieve such a record.” 
President Hoover believes that health, educa- 
Be- 
fore the annual meeting of the American Child 
Hygiene Association at St. 


tion, and character must go hand in hand. 


[Louis in 
1920, he said, “The nation as a whole has the 
obligation of such measures toward its children 


as will yield them an equal opportunity at their 


start in life. This responsibility and duty is 
not based alone upon human aspirations but it 
is also based on the necessity to secure physical, 


mental, and moral health, economic and _ social 
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progress by the nation. Every child delinquent 
in body, education, or character is a charge upon 
The 


physique, of sound education and character are 


the community itself. children of strong 
the army with which we must march to progress.” 

I:mphasizing the need for weaving character 
through and through our curriculum, Mr. Hoover, 
writing in The Journal of the National Education 
Association for March 1923, stated, “While vo- 
cational training is obviously necessary and _ the 
cultivation of the mind in the finer flowers of 
civilization is of importance, yet the creation of 


Also. 


“The productive capacity of machinery can be 


character and ideals is greater than all.” 


increased more through improvement 1n_ the 


character and training of its personnel than 


through new invention.” 
[lis campaign speeches frequently gave voice 


At St. Louis 
he said, ‘‘There should be no child... 


to his attitude toward education. 
who does 
not have opportunity for education from. the 
kindergarten to the university.” At Newark, 
New Jersey: “If we maintain free and universal 
education our supply of leadership will 
stream forward of its own impulse.” In Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey: “It is absolutely essen- 
tial to the moral development and the enlarged 
opportunity of the boys and girls in every home 
that we increasingly strengthen our public school 
system and our institutions of higher learning. 

Before the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C 


on February 25, 1926, he threw the 


challenge of a swiftly progressing world to 
teachers and school administrators, saying, “Our 
public school system cannot stand. still in_ the 
form and character of its instruction—it must 
move forward with every advance in knowledge 
and it must erect additional bulwarks against 


The 


system must utilize its intellectual and human 


every new malign social force. schoo! 
material to the very best advantage.” 

The educational philosophy of Mr. Hoover 1s 
in accord with the thinking of the leading educa 
tors of the country who are urging the exchange 
of new schools for old, of useful knowledge for 
worn out curriculums, of freedom for bondage. 
of joy for drudgery, and of useful education for 


all the children of all the people. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


TEACHING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. GRADES 4-7 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


Have you plucked the apple blossoms in 
the Spring? 
In the Spring? 
\nd caught the subtle odors in the Spring? 
Pink buds bursting at the light, 
Crumpled petals baby-white, 
lust to touch them a delight! 
In the Spring. 


——WILLIAM MArtTIN. 
‘Teaching the lenglish Language.” My! what 
a broad and wide subject. However, in response 
to some requests an effort will be made to give 
a few suggestions as to teaching the English 
language in some of the grades. 

\Vhatever may be said for and against the 
method or methods of teaching English in the 
crades we all agree that no one has found the 
perfect way or has reached the desired goal. 

Much of our failure in teaching the English 
language may be due to the fact that we are 
somewhat hazy in our ideas as to what we mean 
by language. Teachers generally agree as to 
what arithmetic means and have small difficulty 
in outlining an arithmetic course. History 
arranges its own topics and length of its topics. 
Geography can mean but one thing. But when 
we try to give a definition of language and plan 
its study teachers are of varying opinions. Not 
only so but we are not always certain of our own 
standards. This recalls an amusing incident. 
\ student failed in his sophomore English. Hew- 
ever, he had carefully preserved his notebooks 
and felt no misgivings as to his ultimate success. 
The next year he studied the same textbook 
under the same professor as of the. preceding 
ear. He was careful to observe all corrections. 

When he handed in his notebook he breathed 

sigh of satisfaction so sure was he of receiving 
a high grade. Imagine his dismay upon open- 
ng the returned notebook to find red ink spread 
profusely upon its pages! The professor had 
repudiated his standards of the preceding year. 


For the sake of clearness it is highly impor- 


tant that we make specific plans of what we wish 
to teach and how to teach it. 

The successful teacher of language does not 
confine her teaching to one textbook, but teaches 
it in every subject, not excepting arithmetic. 
Thus the child grows not only in knowledge and 
appreciation of the best things in written Eng- 
lish, but also in mastery of form and ability to 
speak and write more effectively. 

Right here it may be said that common errors 
of speech cannot be corrected through knowledge 
of technical grammar. The average schoolboy 
may know, for instance, that the verb and its 
subject must agree in number, yet, he will in- 
variably say, ‘“We was,” “You was,” “They was.” 
language is caught, not taught. 

It furthers “good language habit” to require 
pupils in reciting to answer the question with a 
complete sentence. Suppose the teacher should 
ask the question, ‘‘Please name the capital of the 
United States.” Betty should not reply by say- 
ing “Washington,” but should make a complete 
statement, ‘Washington is the capital of the 
United States.” This form of question and 
persistently 
tation gives 


answer practiced in every reci- 
conception of the 
subject; is most helpful in forming habits of 
correct speech; gives training and practice in 
connected talking; best of all it establishes the 
sentence sense. 


clearness in 


Should a teacher in the higher 
grades find her pupils lacking in this fundamen- 
tal principle it is imperative that she establish 
the sentence sense before further teaching of 
oral or written English, for the foundation of all 
language is the sentence and you cannot build a 
super-structure if the foundation is lacking. 
Another means of strengthening the sentence 
sense is found in giving tests. Be sure you under- 
line the word with which the answer should begin. 
Have you ever heard your pupils say, “I know 
the answer, but I don’t know how to_ begin.” 
By giving him the correct starting point you will 
avoid a multitude of errors. The elimination of 
is valuable in giving a clear and 
definite concept of what is meant by a sentence. 


9 


“and” and “‘so 
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In the grades oral language always precedes 
written language. 

We often quote, “Correct language is caught, 
not taught.” Alas! 
so is incorrect [¢nglish a habit, and the weeds 


“Good English is a habit.” 


grow faster than do the flowers. 

To replace these incorrect forms with correct 
forms is undoubtedly the hardest task a teacher 
has. 
the street, from playmates and often at home. 


Our pupils hear these forms of speech on 


Over and over again he has heard them all his 
life. An eminent educator states that “Obedient 
to the principle of motor reaction, forms invari- 
ably write themselves out in his daily speech.” 
If these forms be incorrect it is our business to 
replace them by correct forms. It is of small 
profit that the child knows what is right. He 
must hear it, say it; say it over again and again; 
say it until the motor reaction is so strong that 
the right form stamps its impression on the spinal 
cord and wipes out the wrong form. 

How may we accomplish this task effectively ? 
The skilful teacher will not resort to drill, drill, 
drill, for there is no surer method of defeating 
the purpose. ‘The play’s the thing.” Children 
enjoy making up their own games, these are 
Language games abound. They are 
Are you using 


valuable. 
found in all language textbooks. 
them ? 

Of all subjects taught in the classroom oral 
language is, perhaps, the most ineffectively 
taught. 

The teaching of oral language is not confined 
to any grade, it begins with the kindergarten and 
continues through life. The methods of teach- 
ing are confined to the grades, but the teaching 
of oral language is neglected at the peril of the 
pupils. It is not requisite that a pupil should 
“say something,” but it is requisite that he 
should have something to say and the ability to 
say it correctly. His spoken English is observed 
every day of his life; this is the supreme test of 
an educated, or an uneducated, person. 

An drill 


manner is valuable. Drill on errors in your own 
grade and the uncorrected errors in the grades 


occasional used in an interesting 


below yours, these will keep you busy. It is 
valuable also to group the errors: (1) mispro- 
nunciations, (2) colloqualisms, (3) pronoun 


errors, (4) verb errors. Some mistakes to be 
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especially noted are: “Writin’,’ “talkin’,’ “eat- 


in’,” “singin’,” “‘sittin’,’ and all other words in 
which the ending “ing” is omitted. 

Winder for window; want ter for want to; 
yeh for yes; hafter for have to. Th is often pro- 
Len’th and stren’th for length 


and strength; gimme for give me; lemme for 


nounced ¢ or d. 


let me and so on ad infinitum. 
That ain’t mine. I et it. 


[ ain’t got no paper. 


My pencil is broke. 
He never gimme a pen. 
You was there. She don’t know. I seen it. 
John done it, I seen him when he done it, yis- 
tiddy. Him and me was there. I can’t find it 
nowhere. Jim was drownded las’ week. 

To try to correct in the seven years of the 
elementary school all of the grammatical inac- 
curacies to which children are heir seems dis- 


This 


couraging to note 


heartening. is not expected. It is en- 
that, after all, the range of 
grammatical errors made by children is small. 
Verb errors and the misuse of pronouns are 
responsible for a large proportion of the total 
number. Some one has estimated that if chil- 
dren could be taught to use correctly the past 
tense and perfect participle of thirteen verbs 
one-sixth of all the errors made by the pupils 
could be eliminated. 

Copying in all grades is valuable in training 
children in observation and accuracy. This is 
The 
Civil Service examinations report more failures 


Children 


should be taught the right habit of copying. In 


lacking in a large per cent of grown ups. 
in the copying test than in any other. 


the lower grades it should be short and simple. 
In the second grade teach copying not by letters 
but by an entire word at a time. As soon as 
possible the work should be done by phrases, 
then by .sentences—an entire sentence without 
Interesting stories and 
In the higher 
be of literary 
Do not fail to set a time limit, so the 


referring to the copy. 


sentences should be selected. 


grades these selections should 
value. 
speed and accuracy of each pupil can be rated 
by some standard test. 

Memorizing is a part of language work. Its 
value is inestimable if rightly used. The thought- 
ful teacher encourages the pupil to get the gist 
of the lesson and recite it in his own words. Do 
not be extreme in this, lest there result a paucity 


That 


of words and a loss of beauty of diction. 
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which is fittest to be memorized is not in the 
form, or rules, or dogmas, or definitions. 
Dr. W. S. Hervey says “The material for 
memorizing work is that which by its truth, its 
beauty, and its living power most permanently 
abides in the soul.” 


Oral Language, Grades 4-5 


Aims. 
(a) To secure correct posture. 
(b) To secure natural tone and good articu- 
lation. 
(c) To correct common errors of speech. 
(d) To relate events in logical order. 
(e) To strengthen the sentence sense. 
(f) To eliminate “and” and “so.” 


(ao 
4 


~— 


To keep oral sentences short and to the 
point. 
(h)Not to interrupt in order to correct mis- 
takes. 
Ask the class to help you in these aims. 
The following are some of the common mis- 
takes which should be corrected in these grades. 


haven’t no can for may 


Bob and me kin for can 
git for get 
jist for just 
that there boy 


seen, had saw 

is for are 

ain't done for did 
them for those which-a-way 
that there 
that-a-way 
thank for think 
thang for thing 


got, haven’t got 
learn for teach 
[ and my sister 
my sister, she 


Practice phonics. Try to establish the “ing” 
habit. Play games. 


A Teacher’s Experience with “Love” and “Like” 


John was a fifth grade boy. His father was 
dead. He was a manly little fellow of a respon- 
sive, loving nature. His teacher was devoted to 
him and he made no secret of his devotion to 
her. 

When John came into the grade, Rex came 
too. Why not? He had been a boon com- 
panion and body guard of John for five years. 
He went wherever John went. Then, Rex was 
loyal to the school. No matter where he was 
when the school bell rang, he left at once on a 
run for the school building. He had been known 


to leave untasted a nice hot dinner and rush for 
school at the sound of the bell. 

That first morning he came in smiling with 
his tail, took his stand beside the teacher and 
looking up at her with his clear, brown eyes, 
said as plainly as words, “Enrol me too, please.” 
On vote of the class he was enroled as our 
mascot. For four months John and Rex at- 
tended class loyally and regularly. The entire 
grade led by John loved Rex, but teacher was 
certain that she held first place in John’s affection. 

Then came the fatal day. The words “love” 
and “like” were being studied. To test the ac- 
curacy of her teaching, the teacher asked for 
sentences. Imagine her consternation when she 
read John’s sentence, “I like my teacher, but I 
love my dog.” 
told the truth. 


And teacher knew that John had 


Written Language, Grades 4-5 


In letter writing, both friendly and business 
letters are emphasized. Be persistent in requir- 
ing the correct form. The number of points is 
small, all of which has to do withthe mechanics 
of writing. Print the points on a large card- 
board and require strict observance of them. 


1. Margin 5. Periods 

2. Indentions 6. Interrogation marks 
3. Spelling 7. Aspostrophe 

4. Capitals 8. Quotation marks 


Require the pupils to look through their 
papers for one mistake at a time and correct the 
error as they find it. This chart is of much 
help; it serves as a guide post; eventually they 
learn the way and will not need the guide post. 


Oral Language, Grades 6-7 

Aims. 

(a) Continue insistence on clear enunciation 
and a natural voice in every recitation. 

(b) Use the short sentence. 

(c) Keep up the fight against common errors 
of speech. 

(d) To discuss a single phase of a subject and 
stick to it. 

(e) Make your language period a pleasure 
and not a terror. 

(f) To build up a vocabulary. 
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(g) To assign only such subjects as are within 
the range of the child’s experience. 
There was once a rosy checked, twelve year 
old country girl. 
work. Her favorite place for study was up in 


She loved her school and its 


Below were 
One Friday 
afternoon she came She 
‘composition” for the following 
“Whitewash 
bewildered. 


the crotch of an old cherry tree. 


white washed fences and barns. 


home in tears. had 


been assigned a ‘ 
Monday 
Morally 


What does “morally” mean anyway ? 


and her subject was 


Considered!” She was 
There is 
only one kind of whitewash such as covered the 
She fled to her father for advice. After 


listening to her story, that wise, kind father 


fences. 


drew his child to him and said, ‘‘Write about 
whitewash on fences, barns and fruit trees, and 
tell your teacher that that is the only whitewash 
you know.” 
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Written Language, Grades 6-7 


\\ ork 


To arrange ideas in a short paragraph. 


for sentence betterment. 


To drill on common errors in spelling and 


in grammar. 


(d) To master the few mechanics of writing 
noted. 

(e) To keep the paragraph short. 

(f) To accept no written work unless it be 


neat and written in correct form. 


The teaching of the English language both 
oral and written is perhaps the most unsatis- 
factory and disquieting of all subjects because 
we never attain desired results. 

lor our comfort and consolation let us _ re- 
member: “A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp or what’s a heaven for.” 


The Spirit of the South 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


(In the Journal of Education) 


T SHOULD mean much to the South, to the 
United States, to the New World, and to 


Christian civilization to have the National 
Education Association meet in Atlanta this 
summer. 


The Spirit of the South is the most hopeful 
sign in the world at the present time. 

If the Spirit of the South can be adequately 
promoted, if it can be wisely utilized, and if it is 
skilfully unified, it will establish Christian civili- 
zation in every nook and corner of the globe 
by 1950. 

That which the Spirit of the South las accom- 
plished relieves all necessity of talking about 
what she might or can accomplish. 

It is three hundred and twenty three years 
since the South was captured by the I:nglish, and 
for two and a half centuries the Spirit of the 
South 
dominant in the New \Vorld. 


was financially, socially and civically 
Then for half a century there was tragedy in 
the South. 


there was readjustment, and for the past five 


lor the next quarter of a century 


years there have been miraculous achievements. 
Nothing but the rankest stupidity can prevent 


the Spirit of the South from captivating the New 
World and the Old and dominating Christian 
civilization everywhere. 

Nowhere else under one peaceful government 
is there a belt of such soil and climate paralleled 
by a similar belt from sea to sea that has ade- 
quate market for the products of that soil and 
climate as has the South. 

Now for the first time in the world’s history 
are there transportation facilities, public and 
private, that interweave all interests, financial, 
social and civic. Never before could the South 
be the gainer in every respect without serious 
The 


concrete boulevard, and airplanes benefit the 


disadvantage to the North. automobile, 
South without being a disadvantage to the North. 
Already one Southern State nosed out Ohio in 
International revenue receipts from fifth place in 
1925; Michigan trom fourth place in 1926; 
Illinois trom third piace in 1927; and almost 
nosed Pennsylvania trom second place in 1925. 
North Carolina took the lead with ease with the 
coming of the Twentieth Century because she 


was not trying to lead the South but was deter- 











al, 
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mined to be the leader of America in public 
schools, in public welfare, and in good roads. 

No other State in the Union has ever set as 
startling a standard as was set by North Carolina 
by Governor Aycock, who said in substance: “I 
want no one to support me as candidate for 
governor who does not want to pay higher taxes 
for better schools, better living conditions and 
better roads.” 

There are eminent scholastic and scientific uni- 
versities in the South internationally recognized. 
There are State universities ranking with the 
leading institutions in the North; there is an 
Institute of Technology challenging the efficiency 
of any in the country; there is an agricultural 
college whose service is unsurpassed; there are 
women’s colleges, scholastic and professional, of 
highest rank. 

There are University and State Teachers Col- 
leges that have no superiors. 

There are city public school systems in all 
parts of the South that have no rivals any- 
where in the New World. There are country 
school systems all through the South that chal- 
lenge comparison from any section of the 
country, and there are famous State school 
systems. 

There are eminent personal educational leaders, 
State, county, and city, scholastic and profes- 
sional, in all sections of the South. 

There are large industrial plants of various 
kinds all over the South with thrifty industrial 
cities. There are also important commercial 
cities in various sections of the South in which 
all important commercial enterprises of the 
North have fully-equipped establishments, and 
are maintained on a parallel with New York and 
Chicago. 

The Twentieth Century South is an American 
miracle, and there is need of appreciation of the 
marvelous transformation of the relation of the 
Atlantic South and Gulf South to the Atlantic 
North and Central West. This transformation 
is so complete that there is not the slightest 
cause for anxiety as to consequences of any- 
thing done by extremists in the South or said by 
extremists in the North. 

The most marvelous demonstration of the 
nature of the Twentieth Century South is in the 
radical change of lines of travel from East and 


West to North and South. [From the days of 
the first settlements in Jamestown and Plymouth 
for three centuries all travel was Westward and 
Ikastward. All highways and railways pushed 
their way into the West. This was tragically 
demonstrated when the Mason and Dixon line 
was established ; it served notice upon every one 
that the North and South could go West, but on 
no condition was anyone to cross that line to the 
North or South. 

Suddenly, after three centuries of traditional 
travel and association the Twentieth Century 
South has changed this as by magic. The great 
boulevards are North and South. At first they 
were for the South to go to New York and 
Chicago, now they are for New York and 
Chicago to go South. On the national highways 
over which a million machines go South there 
are sign boards telling how far it is to resorts in 
the South, but nowhere in the South are there 
signs telling how far it is to New York or 
Chicago. 

In the Twentieth Century South there are 
thousands of miles of boulevards which no 
American dreamed of in the glorious historic 
days of the South, and the common people ride 
luxuriously and at a rate of speed that no South- 
ern gentleman could conceive. Every city in the 
Twentieth Century South has hotel luxuries such 
as no Southern planter in his day could offer any 
guest. 

There is no city in the South that cannot be 
reached within a single night on a Pullman 
sleeper by three-fourths of the population of the 
United States, and a Yankee is as welcome in 
any of the luxurious hotels of the South as 
though there had been no tragic unpleasantness. 
The new railroads, equipped with every modern 
device for speed, safety and comfort, are binding 
North and South with bands of steel that defy 
sectional traditions, and the concrete boulevards 
over which luxurious traffic flows defy the 
prejudices of the nineteenth century. 

Never has America known anything compara- 
ble to the transformation of the South of 1856 
to 1906 into a compact, prosperous, wholesome 
personality that demonstrates agricultural fore- 
sight, industrial skill, commercial enterprise, 
financial devotion and social morale, unsurpassed 
anywhere in the United States. 
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More and Better Art Education for the Child 


By ALICE M. AIKEN, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


RT is inherent. It is visible in the early 
weeks of the infant’s life and the tend- 
ency is developed as quickly and natur- 

ally as the tendency to love and to play. It de- 
velops along with the growth of the common 
senses of sound, sight, and touch. By feeling he 
becomes acquainted with the roundness of form 
and the rough or smooth texture of a white ball, 
and laughs in glee at a bright red one. At three 
or four years he scrawls in line queer-appearing 
specimens which he names pig, dog, boy, and 
when given a set of bright colored sticks will 
instantly place them in pattern of rhythm, space 
divisions, and symmetry, arranged according to 
size or color grouping. 

In the early primary grades he eagerly and 
without the slightest persuasion draws with 
imagination and fantasy in crayon the objects 
which are common to his daily life and is joy- 
fully happy when given bright colored paper or 
paints. So on through the grades this enthusi- 
asm the child keeps to a great extent and with 
the addition of each grade indicates a greater 
striving for improvement in results and use of 
materials. 

If our foresighted Creator has gifted us at 
birth with this natural aesthetic love, then has 
any human being who directs a child the right 
to neglect abundant opportunity for free art 
expression? Is it not his or her duty to promote 
and encourage it in every possible way? 

Art education is democracy. It is not caste. 
It stretches forth arms to the lowly and to the 
rich alike. Mr. Otto Kahn in the American 
Magazine of Art says, “Art is not the plaything 
of opulence. It is robust. It is true equality of 
opportunity. 
centuate the things which divide us it is one of 


In a world too much given to ac- 


those fundamental elements which unite us and 
make us kin in common understanding, common 
feelings, common reactions. It is true democracy, 
knowing nothing of caste, class, or rank. It 
may bestow its choicest gifts upon utter poverty ; 


it may deny them entirely to great wealth.” 
Dr. Lyman Abbott says, “It is better to increase 
the appreciation of art among the people than 


to produce a hundred practicing artists or a 
hundred trained critics.” This is true democracy. 
Art education is civic progress. The two great 
factors in art education are the school and the 
museum. One of the world’s greatest students 
of social and religious conditions listed eight ele- 
ments causing an unrest and longing for better, 
higher, and more beautiful living conditions 
among the masses. The art museum was the 
first named, the library second, the church third. 
He stated that when a laboring man made his 
Sunday afternoon visit to the art museum, he 
came away with the determination that his wife 
should have better clothes, his home should be 
better furnished, and his community respectable 
and progressive in appearance. Instil the princi- 
ples of beauty and utility into the flexible, recep- 
tive child mind in the public schools and the man 
who has a pride in his local town park, streets, 
and public buildings develops. “Art is a mighty 
element for civic progress. It leads us to seek 
and to appreciate that which is high, worthy, and 
exalting and to despise and to turn away from 
that which is vulgar, cheap, and degrading.” 

The Toledo Museum Art News says, “Those 
who build anything, plan anything, manufacture 
anything, use anything; those who create homes, 
stores, factories, or municipalities should be 
familiar with the principles of design and the 
laws of color harmony. They are ingredients in 
our mental make-up which have been lost to the 
masses by some accident of nature. They come 
to the child, however, with the slightest of 
fostering as does language; therefore, attend to 
the child and the future of our citizenry is 
assured,” 

Art education is a livelihood. The Art News 
again lists three hundred occupations that require 
a knowledge of drawing, modeling, crafts, color, 
and other things taught in art. Art today has 
entered into every phase of commerce and in- 
dustrialism in this great American Art Renais- 
sance. It is a familiar friend along the country 
road and a close frequent relative in the city block. 
So great is the competition that only the merchant 
or factory succeeds which employs the artist to 
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produce the product of superior art quality and 
to display and advertise it in a beautiful manner. 
Large stores and factories include on their staff 
expert designers, and manufacturers pour thou- 
sands of dollars yearly into the coffers of the 
advertising artist. 

Art education is a wholesome outlet for emo- 
A child’s active, vivacious 
nature is often deadened by the routine of the 
He has emotions and impulses 
which must find an outlet. Art problems act as 
a tonic, satisfy these longings, and make him a 
balanced indidvidual mentally and_ physically. 
Art education is free expression and beneficial 
play. ‘“We need to exercise the muscles of our 
inner selves just as we exercise those of our 
bodies. Qualities and impulses of the right kind, 
when given due scope, enhance the zest and 


tions and impulses. 


schoolroom. 


happiness of our lives; when thwarted, starved 
or denied, they are apt to turn to poison within 
us. Some of the unrest, the unwillingness, the 
transgressions, even, of the day, some of the 
secking after sensations, some of the manifesta- 
tions of extreme and subversive tendencies arise 
in no small part, I believe, from an impulse of 
reaction against the humdrumness and lack of 
inspirational opportunity of everyday existence. 
Much can be done by art to give satisfaction to 
that natural and legitimate impulse and to lead 
it into fruitful channels instead of letting it run 
a misguided or even destructive course.” 

Art education is spiritual ‘wealth, vigor, youth, 
and gladness. “It is no copy book maxim but 
sober truth to say that to have appreciation of 
and understanding for art is to have one of the 
most genuine and remunerative forms of wealth 
which it is given to mortal man to possess. I 
measure my words when I say that not the most 
profitable transaction of my business career has 
brought me results comparable in value and in 
lasting yield to those which I derived from the 
investment of seeing in my early youth Botti- 
celli's ‘Spring.’ Moreover, the dividends which 
we receive from the appreciation of beauty and 
the cultivation of art are wholly tax-exempt. 
No surtaxes can diminish them; no Bolshevik 
The Art News 
again says, “To be sure the gospel of beauty 


can take them away from us.” 


must be brought to everyone, young and old, but 
the adult is not the best material with which to 


renew the social structure. In so attempting we 
are taking upon ourselves the labor of Sisyphus. 
We are building with shaky timber and ignoring 
the fair pine. It is difficult to change the habits, 
desires, or predilections of the average adult. 
There comes a time with all when the brain- 
house is capable of no further enlargement, 
when the architect of the ego exclaims, ‘Enough! 
We will hold to what we have.’ A little child is 
receptive. He his consciousness to 
thoughts of beauty like a flower to the sun and 
rain. He loves the best and finds and recognizes 
in the work of the master something related to 
his own understanding. He does not need the 
literary story, which often seems necessary to 


opens 


the adult, to open his eyes to the appreciation of 
beauty. The child instinctively drinks in beauty 
of color, flow of line, and balance of composi- 
tion. He loves these expressions of beauty 
whether he finds them in a painting, a print, a 
rug, or a bit of lace. Very often children love 
beautiful things without knowing just why.” 
While the child’s soul is tender, loving, and re- 
ceptive, let us give his life that spiritual wealth 
which if neglected will never be regained. 

“Art is a veritable fountain of youth.” The 
ancients had a saying, “Those whom the gods 
love die young.” I would interpret that saying 
to mean not that those favored by the gods die 
young in years, but that by the grace of the gods 
they remain young to their dving day, however 
long that be deferred. I venture to question 
whether there is any time as stimulating, any 
gland transplanting as rejuvenating as is the 
quickening of the blood, the stirring up of the 
inner, deeper self, which the powerful medicine 
of art can bring about. Those who love art and 
are truly susceptible to its spell do die young in 
the sense that they remain young to their dying 
day. 

“Such observations as I have had opportunity 
to make—and the opportunities have been fre- 
quent and varied 





have convinced me that there 
are many millions of the plain people whose 
souls are hungry, whose ears are open to the call 
of art, whose eyes light up at her approach, 
whose voices welcome her with enthusiastic 
gladness.” 

Art education is growing in recognition. While 
mathematics is almost as old as the world and 
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has been taught for hundreds of years, art as an 
It had 
a feeble beginning in America about thirty years 
ago. It has been proven that “the American 


educational subject is yet in its infancy. 


people are susceptible to the message of true 
art, they are responsive to education and ex- 
amples in art, they welcome and gladly follow 
leadership on the road to knowledge and discern- 
ment,and that once they have become imbued 
with correct standards of appreciation they ad- 
here to them and apply them.” 

The art educator has had no easy path. She 
has been a martyr to the cause. The masses and 
so-called educators have cast huge stones in her 
path. Many educators have stood for the three 
R’s. The art educator is also strong for the 
three R’s, she would likely not place art educa- 
tion as the first requirement, (I personally would 
name English as first), but she more than any- 
one else realizes what it does for the child, the 
citizen, and the nation and would place it in the 
equality scale with all standard educational sub- 
jects—equality as to teaching, time, and equip- 


ment. However, the art teacher’s troubles are to 
a great degree over, for Mrs. Jones seldom sends 
her word that Johnnie shall not be provided with 
crayons and paints since she did not have them 
when a child and she does not want Johnnie taught 
fads. The majority of educators are slowly being 
educated and are developing a softening of soul. 
One may realize that some educators are wide 
awake to the influences of art education upon 
life if he will read a new book called “The Child 
Centered School” by Rugg and Shumaker, or 
articles from ‘‘Progressive /-:ducation.” 

“The scoffer at art has gone completely out of 
fashion. He who would indulge in jeers and 
gibes at serious art movements, who would dis- 
parage and slight, let alone hinder or oppose, art 
finds listeners or followers no longer in America. 
Art has overrun and captured the trenches which 
were held against her by incomprehension, in- 
difference, and prejudice, and, passing beyond, 
has firmly established herself in an unassailable 
position. She stands respected by all, revered by 


many.” 


“Louder! I Can’t Hear” 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Head, Division Parent Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University 


N NEARLY every schoolroom are a few 
children whose speech is hardly audible ten 
feet away from them. ‘Time after time the 

teacher begs or orders such children to speak 
louder. These “meek voiced” pupils are found 
in every grade; perhaps there are about as many 
of them in the senior high school as in the 
kindergarten. 

Aside from the annoyance to the teacher from 
the timid speech of pupils is the tremendous loss 
of time and effort to her and to the children. If 
she cannot hear the child and asks him to repeat, 
the time consumed is almost doubled. The child 
who must repeat is annoyed and the other chil- 
dren bored. 
guess pretty well what the child will say, may 


The teacher, who generally can 


hear the reciting pupil when his classmates do 
not. In that event, most of them may grow 
listless. One of the major causes of mind-wan- 
dering and inattention by school children is the 


low, indistinct speech by children who recite. 


The timid child comes to think of his recitation 
as a dialogue with the teacher who is a good lip- 
reader. As he becomes aware that he is not 
being heard he feels that what he is doing does 
not amount to much. He gets added feelings of 
inferiority. It is his suffering, indeed, which 1s 
back of all his difficulties. 


because of personality fears. 


He speaks so low just 
His fears disturb his breathing. He does not 
breathe deeply enough to blow the “wind” with 
sufficient force over his vocal cords to make good 
Whom does this child fear? He 
fears his comrades chiefly, fears that they will 


loud sounds. 


smile or laugh at him, fears that they will think 
him stupid, fears that they or his teacher will 
The very 


presence and success of his classmates may over- 


hurt his feelings and humiliate him. 


whelm him. He has about the same kind of fear 
which makes it almost impossible for a shy child 
of three or four to shake hands or to speak 


to strangers. 
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Vhen the teacher tells the shy child in the 
lassroom “‘to speak up” she only makes it harder 
for this child to speak loud enough to be heard; 
she instils more fears in him. These fears inhibit 
his respiration, cause him to take short choppy 
breaths, compelling him to talk less audibly. If 
the teacher, growing impatient, speaks harshly to 
such a child, or if she shames him or ridicules 
him, if she makes a remark which causes the 
pupil’s classmates to laugh at him, she makes 

suffering more intense as he tries to speak. 
She, in short, causes him to talk more inaudibly. 
\Vhat the teacher does in her attempt to help the 
child who speaks so low as hardly to be heard 
in class is the very thing which keeps the child 
irom overcoming this difficulty. 

Don’t call “Louder, louder” to the child. Say 
nothing, do nothing, listen patiently. Don't 
Don’t tell him that 
you know he can speak louder if he tries; don’t 


scold or shame the child. 


tell him you cannot understand why his voice 
rings so loudly in the halls or on the playground. 
You should not reveal your ignorance in such a 
The child 
speaks loudly and distinctly on the playground 
because he feels comfortable there. There he can 
succeed: he feels that he is somebody; he has 


position. You ought to know why. 


something to say; he has no personality fears of 
the sort from which he suffered in the classroom. 

Get closer to the child; be more human with 
him; make him feel at ease in your presence. 
Before school and at recess create an atmosphere 
n which he will want to come to you to tell you 
When 


he knows that you care for him he will tell you 


f the things which interest him most. 


about his home and home folk, about the intimate 
‘vents which happen in his family. Help him to 
adjust himself to his classmates at play and to 
have some opportunities to express himself and 

win approval from them. In school hours 
also be human with him. Make all your pupils 
omfortable. Strive to cultivate in them such 
onsideration for one another that when one 
hild attempts to recite all others will assist by 
Teach your children not to laugh 


Work 


cultivate group activities and group co-opera- 


Keeping quiet. 


t one another’s errors and misfortunes. 


tion. Work for days and days, if necessary, to 
make the timid child feel comfortable when he 
speaks in class. Help him to gain self-confidence 
and to get attention off himself. Don’t magnify 
his errors; emphasize his answers which are 
right. Help him to succeed; and as he does, 
celebrate his victories. Always praise him when 
he does speak more clearly and distinctly. Once 
the child feels comfortable in your presence and 
in the presence of his classmates, once he feels 
he can do and say things which others will enjoy 
to know about and to share with him, he will 
make himself heard. 

We all well know, of course, that mere loud- 
ness of speech does not mean distinctness. Most 
people speak louder than they need to speak. A 
fearful child may speak loud enough to be heard 
but because of fear he may not speak sufficiently 
distinctly to be understood; he may not use his 
vocal organs well enough to sound his words. 
Fear inhibits the whole speech mechanism. Some 
sounds are not made by the child who speaks 
You do harm to children’s 
personality as well as to their quality of speech 
when you say, “I.ouder, louder’ to them. In 
your own speech, you blow your bellows far too 
hard; you speak too loud; you don’t exercise 
your tongue and lips enough. Nearly all teachers 
speak far too loud most of the time; nearly all 
could speak quietly and more distinctly than 


under fear emotion. 


they do. 

The very loudness and roughness of some 
teachers’ voices incite fears in children. The 
teacher who talks most noisily is often the 
teacher who has most children whose speech 
scarcely can be heard. The teacher, on the other 
hand, who has cultivated in herself a quiet voice, 
who shapes her words with care, who speaks 
distinctly is the teacher who is likely to have 
few or no children who are not easily heard by 
their classmates. 

The way, then, to train children to speak in 
class so as to be heard by all their classmates is 
to remove from the classroom all factors which 
arouse personality fears. Help the pupil to feel 
at ease. Help him to have something to say. 
Then leave the rest to him. 
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Jefferson Davis 
By H. H. SMITH, Ashland 


Some Personal Characteristics 

K SHOULD not let the anniversary of 

the birth of Jefferson Davis (June 3rd) 

pass without some recognition. The 
following brief sketch of a few personal inci- 
dents concerning this remarkable man will be of 
interest to many. 

As an evidence of Mr. Davis’ readiness to help 
those in distress, Mrs. Davis relates the follow- 
ing incident which occurred while he was Secre- 
tary of War: “One day a woman called at our 
house before he was up, at seven o’clock, and 
was given audience ; after a half hour’s talk with 
her, Mr. Davis came into our breakfast room 
with a soiled, yelling little boy by one hand, and, 
followed by a frowsy young woman with a cry- 
ing baby. He ordered a chair placed for her at 
the table, courteously invited her to be seated, 
and led the child up to me, saying, ‘My little man, 
After 


quiet was restored, it was developed that she had 


there is a lady who comforts crying boys.’ 
come to appeal from a sentence pronounced 
against her husband, who was a private in the 
ranks, and Mr. Davis had promised I should take 
care of the children until she could go to visit 
the President to appeal for a pardon. He ac- 
companied her and secured it, while I performed 
the expiatory sacrifice at home. The poor 
creature came back in the course of time, 
bringing me a note from my husband begging 
that the family might have an early dinner, a 
dollar be given to each of the children, and the 
butler be sent to pay their passage home and see 
them off safely on the train.” 

A few years later, when he became President 
of the Confederacy, he showed his usual disposi- 
tion to help the perplexed and distressed, as the 
following humorous incident related by Mrs. 
Davis will show : 

“One girl, whose sweetheart was a gallant 
soldier of the Fifth South Carolina Regiment, 
and who had fought bravely all through the seven 
days’ battle, made the following earnest request : 

““Dear Mr. President: I 
Jeems C., of company oneth, Fifth South Caro- 
lina Regiment, come home and get married. 


want vou to let 


Jeems is willin’, I is willin’, his mammy says she 
is willin’, but Jeems’ capt’in, he ain’t willin’, 
Now when we are all willin’ ’ceptin’ Jeems’ 
capt’in’, I think you might let up and let Jeems 
come. I'll make him go straight back when he’s 
done got married and fight just as hard as ever, 
Your Affectionate Friend, etc.’ ” 

Mrs Davis adds: ‘The President wrote on 
the letter, ‘Let Jeems go,’ and Jeems went home, 
married the affectionate correspondent of Mr, 
Davis, returned to his regiment, and did fight as 


well as ever.” 


His Treatment of His Slaves 

On the subject of slavery, Mr. Davis said: 
“This problem is one which must bring its own 
solution ; leave natural causes to their full effect, 
and when the time shall arrive at which emanci- 
pation is proper, those most interested will be 
most anxious to effect it.” 

Jefferson Davis was a most considerate master. 
“He placed the relation of master and bondman 
on the basis of justice. He was in fact, as well 
as in theory, the father of his servants. His 
slaves were exceedingly well cared for, provided 
for and remarkably trained. Capable negroes 
were trusted in a high degree. No corporal 
punishment was allowed on the plantation except 
by the judgment of a negro jury, which sat on 
all offenses against the rules of the place.” 

He never allowed any one to nickname his 
slaves, considering it disrespectful to nickname 


a person. James Pemberton, his faithful slave, 


se 


was never called “Jim,” but always “James.” 

“The negroes were allowed the usual planta- 
tion privileges. Each family had its ‘patch’ for 
vegetables and fruits, pigs and chickens, which 
were raised for their own use and not for sale 
to the master’s family.” 

One negro woman who pretended to cook for 
him after the death of his first wife was much 
troubled by the joking way in which he disposed 
of her failures. As she told the second Mrs. 
Davis, “Master did me mighty mean dat time; 
he orter cussed me, but it was mean to make 


fun of me.” 
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‘Before leaving Brierfield he gave to the 
negroes all the supplies that he could command. 
To ‘Uncle Bob,’ who was a rheumatic, he gave 
so many blankets and supplies that when the 
Federals came they confiscated them because 
they said that Davis could never have given him 
so much, that he must have stolen them or he 
must be trying to save them for his master.” 

In many ways the plantation negroes showed 
their appreciation of his mastership. Professor 
Fleming says: “Never were there more intimate 
friendships between whites and blacks than be- 


tween Davis and his servants, as he always 
called his slaves.” 

When he died, in 1889, a number of his for- 
mer slaves and their children sent his widow the 
following message of sympathy and affection: 

“We, the old servants and tenants of our be- 
loved master, Honorable Jefferson Davis, have 
cause to mingle our tears over his death, who 
was always so kind and thoughtful of our peace 
and happiness. We extend to you our humble 
sympathy. 

Respectfully, 
Your Old Tenants and Servants.’ 


A Plan of Remedial Instruction That Helps to Solve the 
Lock-Step Graded Classification of Elementary Schools 


By L. H. GRIFFIN, Principal, High School, Ford 


PILAN of remedial instruction that helps 
A to solve the lock-step graded classification 

of elementary schools has to be quite 
complicated in its construction. It requires a 
comprehensive survey of the pupil material both 
in mental capacity and in subject achievement. 
Again it must dovetail with the already graded 
classification and at the same time not produce 
friction and chagrin in those pupils who neces- 
sarily have to be placed back. It should provide 
for rapid advancement for the keen and alert. 
And lastly it should be so constructed that it 
accomplishes that which it was purported to 
achieve, namely, the correction of defective 
habits in specific pupils acquired in specific sub- 
jects. 

Such a plan of remedial instruction can be de- 
vised. A plan of this type has been successfully 
operated in a three-teacher elementary school for 
the last two sessions. 

In the first place a complete survey was made. 
Very much information concerning the pupils’ 
home life, their parents, and their parents’ occu- 
pations was gathered. The school cannot gain 
too much information about its pupils. The 
Haggerty and the National Intelligence Tests 
were administered to the pupils. Both tests were 
given to all of the pupils for the average results 
of two tests of this type are more reliable than 
the scores made on any one test. Next a battery 
of tests, The Stanford Achievement Test, was 
given to the children. This battery of tests 


pointed out the weak subjects. It happened in 
our particular case to be reading and the kindred 
subjects to reading. This being true it was de- 
cided to test the pupils more thoroughly in 
reading. The teachers and supervisors selected 
for this work the Thorndike-McCall Silent Read- 
ing Scales and the Gates Silent Reading Tests. 
The Thorndike-McCall Test tests the pupil’s 
ability to comprehend the general thought of a 
paragraph. The Gates Silent Reading Tests 
measure four specific skills in reading: the ability 
to appreciate the general significance of a para- 
graph, the ability to predict the outcome of given 
events, the ability to understand precise direc- 
tions, and the ability to note details. After all of 
the tests had been given and scored and the data 
tabulated the next problem was to make use of 
the discoveries. 

It was found that many of the pupils had very 
low 1.Q.’s while others had I.Q.’s over 100. 
It was often the case that the low mental levels 
were accelerated in their school work while the 
high mental levels were retarded in their school 
work. <A dull pupil is often pushed ahead in 
order to keep him up with his chronological 
grade and the mentally gifted pupil is held back 
to his chronological grade. In other words it 
has too frequently been the practice of teachers 
to promote pupils on the basis of age instead of 
achievement and ability. 

Many pupils were found in the sixth and 
seventh grades who could measure on the read- 
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ing test the achievement of only third and fourth 
grade pupils. Again it was found that pupils in 
the third and fourth grades measured the equiva- 
lent of the sixth and seventh grade test norms. 

These findings indicated that many of the 
pupils were very much misplaced. It is a fact 
that a pupil placed in work which is beyond his 
comprehension gains very little, if any. It is use- 
less to try to teach a pupil second year Latin or 
algebra unless he understands a good portion of 
first year Latin and algebra. The same thing is 
true in reading; pupils who are just ready for 
fourth grade material cannot properly construe 
seventh grade material. Pupils placed in ma- 
terial above their comprehension lose interest 
and become problems of discipline. On the 
other ‘hand pupils who are very bright and who 
have acquired a great deal beyond their grade 
placing grow disgusted at the simplicity of the 
subject matter and also become disciplinary prob- 
lems. It is essential to find that point at which 
the pupil knows enough to comprehend the new 
and enough of the new must be included to keep 
him interested and growing. 

With this fact in mind the teachers reclassi- 
fied the pupils in reading according to the ratings 
of the tests into groups of like homogeneity as 
nearly as was possible, considering the number of 
teachers and the number of pupils. The I.Q.’s 
were used in some cases to place a pupil into 
either an upper or lower section depending on 
the mentality and achievement. Altogether there 
were created six groups, two groups for each 
teacher. 

After the reclassification a new daily schedule 
was made. A thirty-minute period was set aside 
during the day in which all of the pupils were 
taught silent reading. This thirty-minute period 
was at the same time for all grades from the 
second to the seventh, inclusive. I*or example, 
all pupils in all of the grades were taught read- 
ing from 10:30 to 11:00. 
the program made it possible for pupils, irre- 


Such a slice through 


spective of grade, to move freely to their sections 
in reading without any conflict of schedule. 
This particular class in reading was called the 
helper class. Pupils were given to understand 
that this was not a demotion in case they were 
placed back, but that it was a class in which they 
were to be helped to overcome their difficulties. 
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They were also told that they could advance as 
rapidly as they were disposed to work and to 
learn. There was nothing rigid about the sec- 
tioning. Pupils were placed in first one section 
and then another depending upon their achieve- 
ment. The achievement was measured several 
times during the session and the sections recast 
each time. This opportunity to advance added 
vitality to the work for all pupils—the dull, the 
average, and the bright. 

The special class in reading did not alter the 
work in any of the other classes other than the 
The 


pupils were even allowed to retain their respec- 


slight change in the schedule just outlined. 


tive graded classification in oral reading. 

It will be noticed that each teacher was given 
two sections to which she was required to in- 
struct silent reading during the same thirty 
To meet this situation she came to 
Cer- 
tain designated pupils handed out the readers 
that were not studied at any other time. The 
teacher explained orally or had written on the 


minutes. 


class with suitable plans for the occasion. 


board previously the problems to be solved or 
the things to be learned about the printed pages. 
The assignment was lengthened or shortened so 
that one section would finish just in time for the 
teacher to check their work before the other sec- 
tion finished. Again both sections might be re- 
quired to write their responses. Special effort 
was used to keep all pupils busily reading for 
the entire thirty minutes. 

The lesson plans were so arranged that the 
pupils were given special instruction in the read- 
ing skills outlined in the various reading tests, 
namely, comprehension of paragraphs, the ability 
to appreciate the general significance of a para- 
graph, the ability to predict the outcome of given 
events, the ability to understand precise direc- 
tions, and the ability to note details. 

The foregoing plan has many advantages in 
that it is quite elastic. It need not be used for 
reading only, for the schedule can be arranged 
in a similar manner for any of the other school 
Two or more subjects can be treated 
It can be 


subjects. 
in the same manner at the same time. 
used for one, two, or more years in one subject 
It can be used continuously, first in one subject 
and then in another. The scheme can be applied 


to schools of various S1Z@S, the larger the schor 
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the better and more minutely the classifications The following table gives the results accom- 
can be made. And, lastly, the scheme provides plished in reading in the three-teacher school 
for individual differences, individual and group’ during the time in which the remedial work was 


1 


diagnosis, and remedial instruction. being done. 


TABLE OF ACHIEVEMENT IN SILENT READING IN A THREE-TEACHER SCHOOL AS 
MEASURED ON GATES’ SILENT READING TESTS 






































Grade Equivalents on Several Testings 
| Grades Gained by In- 
Pupil No.| Grade ammnane I. Q.’s dividual Pupil Dur- 
Nov., 1927 | Jan., 1928 | May, 1928 | Jan., 1929 ing 12 Months 
Testing Testing Testing Testing Instruction 
| | | 
1 2 45 1.0 1.58 2.2 86 1.75 
2 2 08 6 .83 1.2 117 Laz 
3 | 2 .27 6 .70 42 90 15 
} 2 45 82 1.37 1.33 76 . 88 
5 2 oe 1.12 1.60 2.9 76 1.17 
6 2 .50 .48 1.83 3.0 91 2.9 
7 2 . 63 .90 2.10 3.0 98 2.37 
8 2 .07 oo oe .50 58 .43 
9 2 35 1.05 1.80 2.7 125 1.82 
10 2 97 42 .80 1.09 104 .32 
11 2 BR i’ 1.92 2.08 3.4 87 3.05 
12 2 | 53 1.16 2.9 79 2.63 
1 3 3.0 3.1 4.3 5.4 100 | 
2 | 3 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.4 63 (~-,§) 
3 3 Z.3 3.4 3.9 4.9 85 2.6 
4 3 2.8 3.4 3.0 4.4 99 1.6 
5 3 FAS | 2.9 3.9 3.9 57 1.8 
6 3 2.2 o.8 3.0 2.9 71 er 
7 | 3 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.2 78 4 
§ | 3 2.2 3.0 3.3 4.1 91 1.9 
9 3 1.4 3.0 3.1 3.3 90 1.7 
10 | 3 i 3.0 Joo 3.8 76 pA 
11 | 3 2.9 3.7 3.7 4.1 76 1.2 
1 | 4 ke 3.8 4.0 5.0 96 1.7 
2 4 5.4 3.4 4.0 4.8 93 ef 
3 4 3.2 3.9 4.8 5.5 117 2.3 
} 4 3.2 3.3 4.0 4.3 75 1.3 
5 4 2.9 55 3.9 4.8 78 1.9 
6 4 » Ale 3.0 Le 3.4 72 L.2 
1 5 6.6 8.9 9.8 10.5 121 ie 
2 5 | 6.1 8.7 10.4 10.9 157 4.8 
3 5 | 2.9 3.2 24 3.3 64 4 
} 5 | 4.1 4.5 4.8 5.3 97 12 
2 5 Se 3.9 a 5.0 74 1.2 
1 6 4.2 5.8 3.0 6.0 120 1.8 
2 6 4.2 4.5 5.6 5.9 89 1.7 
3 6 5.2 6.3 7.3 7.9 91 2.4 
! 6 | 5.0 4.9 6.0 6.1 109 1.1 
5 6 | 6.1 6.0 7.2 7.9 135 1.8 
6 6 4.5 | 4.8 5.6 5.0 62 2 
7 6 8.9 9.1 9.8 10.1 140 ee 
8 6 4.2 4.6 4.7 $.3 81 eo 
9 6 6.6 5.4 | 6.6 7.0 85 4 
1 7 4.9 5.2 | 6.0 7.0 94 2.1 Avg. 1.59 Grades 
2 7 4.7 4.7 | 5.5 | Other pupils 85 8 
} 7 9.1 9.6 | 10.9 | of 7th grade 151 1.8 
: 7 6.1 6.5 | 7.4 were 98 1.0 
5 7 7.4 9.6 | 10.3 promoted to 117 2.9 
6 7 5.8 6.3 s.3 high school 120 2.5 Avg. 1.8 Grades 
\ 2 ae ee Te are ee 93 





Many of the pupils were tested in September, 1928, but no record was kept. 

Many other pupils were included in this work, yet they have either dropped out, moved to other schools, or have 
ently enroled, consequently their record is not given. 

lhe final testing of the pupils in reading will be done in May, 1929. 
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Fifty Important Facts in Virginia History 


By MARY B. PUSEY, Supervising Teacher of Accomac County 


HE following fifty facts of Virginia his- 
tory should be thoroughly taught in the 


fifth grade of our schools. Teachers 


should drill, review and test until these facts 


become the 


permanent possession of all the 


children. 


1. 


SS 


6. 


Virginia was named by Queen Elizabeth, of 
England, in honor of herself. Being un- 
married she was called the Virgin Queen. 
Virginia, as she thought of it, was the land 
of the Virgin Queen. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s men found the potato, 
Indian corn, wild turkeys, and tobacco in 
the New World and took them back to Eng- 
land with them. In this way the people of 
Europe came to know all of these things. 
The first permanent English settlement in 
America was made in Virginia at James- 
town on the James River in 1607. 

The motives that led to the settlement of 
Jamestown were (1) desire for trade and 
gold, (2) patriotism, (3) the missionary 
spirit, (4) the love of adventure. 

It was through the friendship of Pocahon- 
tas, daughter of the Indian chief Powhatan, 
that the settlers of Jamestown were saved 
from massacre and starvation. Pocahontas 


afterwards married one of the settlers 
whose name was John Rolfe. 

A few Indians, mostly Pamunkeys, still live 
in Virginia. 

The year 16709 is called the red-letter year 
in Virginia because so many important 
events happened in this year. 

On July 30, 1619, twenty two men met in a 
little They com- 
posed the first law-making body in the New 
World. This was the beginning of the 


House of Burgesses. 


church in Jamestown. 


In 1619 Virginia planters began to ship to- 
bacco to England. 


This was very important 
as it was the first thing they found to make 
them 
tobacco was long the most important indus- 
try in Virginia. 
for money. 


rich. The raising and shipping of 


At one time it was used 


10. 


11. 


16. 


17. 


About the last of August, 1619, a Dutch 
ship came to Virginia and sold to the 
governor and some others twenty negroes. 
This was the beginning of negro slavery in 
the New World. 

Accomack County was at one time called 
“Ve Little Kingdome of Accawmacke.” The 
first settlement was made on what is now 
called the Eastern Shore of Virginia in 
1614. At first the entire peninsula was 
called “Accawmacke” but later Northhamp- 
ton county was laid off on the lower part. 
This county was named from a tribe of 
Indians called Accawmackes living here 
when it was first settled. 

The men who first settled on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia came over from James- 
This 


they did by boiling down the sea water which 


town to make salt on Smith’s Island. 


at this place was unusually salt. 

The English Colonies in what are now the 
United States were of three kinds: (1) 
Charter, (2) Royal, (3) Proprietary. Vir- 
ginia at different times represented all three 
kinds but from 1624 until 1776 was most of 
the time a Royal Colony. 

It was because of the lovalty of Virginians 
to young Charles, son of King Charles I 
who was beheaded, that Virginia was called 
the Old Dominion. 


. Bacon’s Rebellion was an uprising in Vir- 


ginia in 1676 led by Nathaniel Bacon against 
Sir William Berkeley, the king’s governor. 
The causes of the Rebellion were (1) the gov- 
ernor took the vote from many Virginians, 
(2) he did not call an election of Burgesses 
for ten years, (3) he supported Navigation 
laws which were burdensome to the people 
(4) 


Indians. 


and failed to defend people against 
Wiliam and Mary College was founded at 
Middle Plantation, afterwards called Wil- 
liamsburg, in 1693. 

William Byrd was the first famous Virginie 
author born in Virginia. He was also the 
founder of Richmond and Petersburg. 
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George Washington was born in Westmore- 
land county, Virginia, in 1732. His first pub- 
lic work of importance was surveying the 
land of Lord Fairfax. 

The French and Indian War began in 1754 
and lasted until 1763. It gave the English 
control in North America. 

In colonial days in Virginia people traveled 
mostly in boats and on horseback. As roads 
were built coaches were introduced. 
Patrick Henry was one of the great leaders 
in Virginia in the long Revolutionary move- 
In St. John’s church, Richmond, he 
famous speech in which he said, 


ment. 
made his 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

In 1775 Washington was appointed by the 
Continental Congress Commander in Chief 
of the American armies in the War for In- 
dependence. 

In October, 1781, Washington forced Gen- 
eral Cornwallis to surrender at Yorktown, 
victory for the American 
cause was soon assured. 


Virginia, and 


chief credit 
among all our great men for the success of 


History gives Washington 
the Revolutionary War. 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 

George Mason wrote the Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights in June, 1776. 
time he helped to write Virginia’s first con- 


At the same 


stitution. 

George Rogers Clark, a Virginian, with less 
than 200 men conquered the territory north 
of the Ohio river in 1778-1779. This en- 
abled Virginia and the United States to hold 
the Northwest Territory at the close of the 
Revolution. 

The conquest of the Northwest by Clark 
and his men was one of the greatest deeds 
in American history. 

Lafayette, a young French nobleman, came 
to America and helped the thirteen colonies 
in their struggle for independence. 

In 1781, Lafayette commanded the troops 
defending Virginia and in October of that 
year he helped to capture Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. 

Virginia has several nicknames. Sometimes 
she is called “The Old Dominion,” some- 
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times “The Mother of States,’ and some- 
times “The Mother of Presidents.” 

Virginia is called “The Mother of States” 
(1) Virginia is the oldest of all 
the states in the Union. (2) A number of 
other states have been formed from terri- 


because: 


tory that was once a part of Virginia. 
Washington presided over the Convention 
that formed the constitution of the United 
States and James Madison did so much of 
the work that he is called “The Father of 
the Consitution.” This Convention met in 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 

Four early presidents of the United States 
They were Wash- 
Monroe. 


were sons of Virginia. 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
For each of these men the State has named 
a county. 

The notable thing that President 
Jefferson did was to purchase the Louisiana 
territory from France. 

The most notable thing that President Mon- 
roe did was to issue the Monroe Doctrine. 
This was a statement to the effect that the 
United States would maintain her own in- 
help other 


most 


dependence and would also 
countries in America to maintain theirs. 
John Marshall, a Virginian, was for 34 years 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. He was 
one of the greatest judges the country has 
ever known. 

Virginia has three great natural highways 
to the west. Of these three the one through 
the Cumberland Gap is the most celebrated. 
Daniel Boone, a great hunter and pioneer, 
was associated with the Cumberland Gap 
highway. A monument to Boone stands at 
the summit of the Gap. 
Cyrus McCormick, the 
reaper, was born in Rockbridge county, Vir- 
ginia, in 1809. His reapers are known all 


inventor of the 


around the world. 

Henry Clay was one of Virginia’s greatest 
sons. He was often called “The Great Peace 
Maker.” His words, “I would rather be 
right than be president,” have been quoted 
many times. 

The University of Virginia was chartered 
in 1819 and opened to students in 1825. It 
is the head of the public school system of 
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The | 


Thomas Jefferson. 


Virginia. niversitv was founded by 
43. Virginia loved peace and the Union but she 
turned away from the Union in 1861 be- 
cause she believed in States rights and had 
she not done so, she would have been forced 


to take up arms against her sister states 


further south. 
44. Richmond, the present capital of Virginia, 
was made the capital of the Confederate 
States of America soon after the Civil War 
began. 
45. General Robert Ic. Lee 


moreland county, Virginia. He 


West- 


was Com- 


was born in 


mander-in-Chief of the Confederate army. 
He is regarded by the people of this country 
and Europe as one of the greatest generals 
of the world. 

46. General “Stonewall” 


name was Thomas Jonathan Jackson, an- 


Jackson, whose real 
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other great military genius, was born at 

(larksburg, Virginia, in 1824. He was re- 
garded next to J.ee as the ablest General of 
the South. 

47. General Lee surrendered to General Grant 
at Appomattox Court House on April 9, 
1865. This \WVar between the 
North and the South. 

48. One of the 
times was Matthew I. 


closed the 

greatest scientists of modern 

Maury, a native of 
Virginia. 

49. Our present system of public schools in 
Virginia dates from the year 1870. Hamp- 
ton Institute, a school for negroes and for- 
merly for Indians, is one of the most fa- 
mous schools of the world. 

50. Virginia has had many famous authors both 
men and women. Among the most promi- 

nent of the modern writers are John Esten 

Cooke, Thomas Nelson Page, Edgar Allen 

Poe, Mary Johnston, and Fllen Glasgow. 


The Proposed Retirement Law 
SOME OF THE MAIN FEATURES BRIEFLY STATED 


By J. D. HARRIS, Richmond 


Administration of the Law 


HE law is to be administered by a retire- 


ment board of seven members, three of 

whom represent the teachers and four the 
State. The cost of administration is to be borne 
by the State. 
will be found in most of the recent and up-to- 
States. 


Under the present law the State Board of Edu- 


A similar administrative provision 


date retirement Jaws of the various 
cation has full control of the administration of 
the law. 


Membership 


Membership is optional for teachers already in 
the service. Teachers already in the service of 
the State may elect to stay in the old system or 
If this 
choice is made within one year, an annuity equal 


join the new system under the new law. 


to at least the annuity she would draw under 
the present law is guaranteed; the difference be- 
tween the annuity bought by contributions to the 
new system and that guaranteed under the old 
such difference, is to be 


Jaw, if there be 


anv 


taken care of by the State until all the adjust- 
ments between the old and new laws are made. 

Membership will be compulsory for all teach- 
ers entering the service after the inauguration of 
the system who are 25 years of age or older, or 


have served five years in the State. 


Contributions 


Under the proposed law, teachers will pay five 
per cent of their salaries matched by a similar 
words, the 


amount from the State. In other 


teachers and the State—emplovee and employer 


go on a fifty-fiftv basis. This is what the 
large banks, industrial corporations and_rail- 
roads of the nation are doing. This feature of 
the plan conforms with the precedent  estab- 
lished by the most successful business concerns 
of the country in dealing with their employes. 
Some may say, Why give as much as five per 
cent? Is not this a large sum to take away 


from teachers’ salaries? This is the answer: 


Actuaries have figured that five per cent from 


the teachers and a like amount from the State 
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ll produce on a basis of thirty years of 
service an annuity for the rest of a teacher’s life 
equal to one-half of her annual salary. Of 
course, this is speaking roughly but in the main 

is correct. Objection has been raised by some 
cachers that five per cent is too much. In this 
i do not see how a teacher on the retired 
list could possibly live on less than one-half of 
what she is now getting. Most of my friends in 

e profession tell me that they cannot live on 
all of it. 
opposition to the size of the contribution when 


The committee never expected any 


was understood that this law does not go into 
effect unless the State will contribute as much as 
the teacher does. This is nothing other than a 
compulsory saving system where the State 
matches every dollar laid aside for a rainy day. 


This it would seem is fair enough. 


Accumulations for Retirement Allowances 


In case of resignation or withdrawal from the 
ervice of the State there are two provisions: 

First. lf a teacher resign or withdraw 
rom the service of the State before five years 
of continued service, all of the member's con- 
iribution with 3% per cent compound interest 
will be paid to the member, but not the accumu- 
lated contribution of the State. ° 

Second. If a teacher resign or withdraw after 

period of five vears of service, she will not 
nly receive the amount of her own contribution 
with interest but will also receive her share of 
the State’s contribution together with any ac- 
cumulated interest. 

In case of death the above provisions will be 
arried out except that the amount will be paid 
0 the member's beneficiary or estate. 

Under the present law if a member resign, 


withdraw or die, she loses all she has paid in. 


Retirement 


Teachers may retire on the basis of disability 
after five years of service approved by the 
proper authority provided by this law. 

Disability allowance. An annuity, which 
shall not be less than $500 and may be more de- 
pending on the years of service and the annual 
contribution of the member, will be allowed. 

On the basis of age. Retirement may be 
optional at 60, or later. for women; optional at 


65, or later, for men; compulsory for all at 70. 

Retirement allowance on account of age. A 
member will receive, for the rest of her life, an 
annuity which the contributions paid by both 
the teacher and the State together with the com- 
pound interest added will purchase. This will 
be worked out according to rules governing 
actuarial calculations and tables of mortality. 
After thirty years of continued service it will be 
around fifty per cent of the annual salary, or 
more. There are several ways of paying this 
to the member who may take advantage of any 
one of the options offered. This proposed law 
provides that there shall be no guess work in 
the taking care of and the distribution of the 
funds. Every member will have a separate and 
distinct account set up for her. 


Accounting 


The whole system will be audited annually, or 
oftener as the board may direct. Each member 
may have a statement of his account every twe 
vears or oftener if the board so directs. 

In addition to having the books thoroughly 
audited, the law provides for actuarial valua- 


tions to be made at least every three years. 
Adjustment to the Present System 


The adjustment of the present law to the pro- 
posed new law will be a rather difficult under- 
taking. The provisions set up by the committe: 
are too lengthy to state in this instance but it 
was the intention of the committee who framed 
the law to safeguard in every possible way the 
rights of teachers under the law now in force. 


Miscellaneous 


The law provides that the State will take care 
of those teachers now on the retired list. This 
seems fair and just as the teachers of Virginia 
have paid out to their fellow teachers on the 
retired list since the law was enacted over a 
million dollars. This has been a tremendous 
Under 


the proposed law the teachers of the State will 


sacrifice on the part of our teachers. 


not be called upon to bear this burden but it will 
be placed on the shoulders of the State where it 
properly belongs. The State has received the 
benefit of the labors of these faithful teachers 
all these vears. The State has, therefore, an 


obligation to them. 
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VIRGINIA COMES BACK 


The following editorial in the Times-Dispatch 
of April 10 was inspired by the article in the 
current issue of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine by Dr. William J. Showalter, a native of 
the Shenandoah Valley and one time a teacher 
in the schools of Virginia. Dr. Showalter’s 
article in the Geographic is worth millions of 
dollars to the State of Virginia since 5,000,000 
people in the United States and foreign countries 
will read it and thus turn their thoughtful ap- 


preciation to Virginia with new admiration for 
the Old Commonwealth. This article in the April 


Geographic should find its way into every school- 
room in Virginia, and the information and spirit 
of it become the possession of every school boy 
and girl in the Old Dominion. This will form 
the basis of the richer, future years that are in 
store for the “Commonwealth that has come 
back.” 


There was a time when Virginia enjoyed the highest 
form of civilization in North America. Here were the 
wealth, the wit, the beauty and the fashion of the 
Western world. The colony was a bit of transplanted 
England, and to the glory of the race in the mother 
country its people added the hardihood and the re- 
sourcefulness of pioneers. It was a land of romance, 
but it was a land, too, of clear, hard thinking. Soldiers, 
statesmen, orators—in Virginia they abounded as if 
Providence Itself had ordained that this should be 
their habitat. The Washingtons, the Lees, the Mar- 
shalls, the Henrys, the Madisons, the Monroes—where 
else in history can be found such a galaxy of leaders? 

Then there came a time when fratricidal war swept 
the republic. Virginia was the principal battleground. 
From the Mother of States was exacted the greatest 
tribute to Mars. Her sons fell in profusion, her 
wealth vanished before invading armies, her very 
civilization was swept away! When the curtain fell 
on the final tragic scene at Appomattox it left a people 
stunned, impoverished and all but hopeless. The past 
seemed forever lost; the future was hidden behind 
impenetrable clouds of disaster. Could Virginia ever 
come back? 

In one 6f the most dramatic stories of this genera- 
tion that question is answered in the April issue of 
the National Geographic Magazine. The author is 
William Joseph Showalter, who, with seeing eyes and 
a master touch, has envisioned the panorama of 
growth and has painted it in words which will find 
their way to 5,000,000 persons in the United States and 
foreign countries. His work is an amazing revelation 
—all the more amazing because it is true. There is 
not a false line in it, yet it reads like the fanciful 
writings of a man attempting to idealize a non-existent 
people. It is astounding at every turn—this pathway 
over which Mr. Showalter leads his readers from 
Appomattox through present-day Virginia. 

Here was the plight of the State on that historic day 
which saw the surrender of Lee to Grant: 

“A Northern France without her victory, her Alsace- 
Lorraine lost instead of won, Virginia had nowhere to 
look for reparations, nowhere to turn for rehabilita- 
tion credits, no friendly ally to indulge her debt. 

“Nor does even this complete the picture. A third 
of her population had passed from employment to 
idleness under a new-found freedom which they had 
yet to learn how to use and a carpetbag government 
voted bonds compounding defaulted interest, for the 
payment of which even that unsympathetic govern- 
ment could find no sources of income in the State. 
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“Could any State, thus encumbered, thus fettered, 
regain its financial feet, restore its devastated areas, 
repair its credit, renew its prosperity? 

“The world doubted and stood aloof. But the 
people of the Old Dominion again were to have op- 
portunity to show the manner of mettle that enters 
into the make-up of Americans. With no capital but 
courage, no resource but resolution, they set them- 
selves grimly to a Herculean task.” 

How they succeeded Mr. Showalter tells us in page 
after page, adorned with seventy beautiful illustra- 
tions. He takes us throughout Virginia, to stately 
mansions, with their ancient flower gardens and their 
inspiring memories of another spacious day; to the 
rolling Shenandoah Valley country, dotted with a 
million apple trees and restful, in its peace, pictur- 
esqueness and contentment, both to body and soul; to 
Richmond, laid in ashes sixty four years ago by evacu- 
ating Confederates, but now rearing tall buildings sky- 
ward and humming with enormous industries; to the 
Eastern Shore, supplying more than 40 per cent of all 
the early potatoes available to the people of the United 
States; to Newport News, Norfolk and other great 
centers of commerce, revealing more eloquently in 
works than man could in language “Virginia—a Com- 
monwealth That Has Come Back.” 

“Making the bricks of progress,” Mr. Showalter 
writes, “without the straw of working capital, with 
unpitying poverty as her taskmaster, Virginia trans- 
formed penury into prosperity and the ruins of war 
into the edifice of peace. The story of this achieve- 
ment constitutes an epic of American courage and 
American resourcefulness.” 

Mr. Showalter cites the Federal Census as an im- 
partial, silent witness to our progress. Cold statistics 
are called upon to tell a remarkable story. 

“They show that between 1870, the earliest date 
available for dependable wealth statistics after 
Appomattox, and 1922, the latest date available for 
similar statistics of the present, the wealth of the 
State increased nearly fourteen-fold. During the 
same period that of Massachusetts, which never felt 
the tread of an unfriendly foot nor heard the sound of 
a hostile gun during the entire Civil War, increased 
less than eight-fold, while that of Pennsylvania, which 
had only Gettysburg to repair, expanded but a shade 
Over nine-fold.” 

No story of Virginia would be complete without 
much space devoted to the life and achievements of 
Thomas Jefferson, perhaps the most many-sided genius 
produced during the colonial and early-republican 
periods of our history. This work is done admirably 
by Paul Wilstach. The Sage of Monticello stalks 
through many pages, and his home, the pride of the 
great statesman and the center in its day of the wit 
and beauty of the State, is delightfully delineated in 
word and picture. 

Virginia has come back. In this we feel the par- 
donable pride of a people who have revealed to the 


world the stuff of which they were made. But the 
reason for self-congratulation does not end there. We 
are still forging ahead, and are determined to con- 
tinue the march forward. The last few years have 
been memorable ones in the history of the Common- 
wealth. During that time we took stock anew of our 
resources, refashioned our government to meet the 
demands of a changing day and heralded to the world 
the opportunities we offer here. Virginia moved into 
the forefront of American Commonwealths. Other 
communities marveled at its progress, and modeled 
their programs after Virginia’s. 

In the Old Dominion the floodlight of a new day 
has just spread over the spirit of its people; they have 
just begun the march to a higher destiny. 





PREVENTORIUM—TESTIMONY 


We have up to this writing certified ten 
teachers to the Preventorium and those who 
have been discharged express in the highest 
complimentary terms their appreciation of the 
service they received at the hands of the hospital 
authorities. We have just received the follow- 
ing letters from teachers who have been patients 
at the Preventorium: 

Roanoke, Va. 
Dear Mr. HEATWOLE: 

After your kind and prompt attention I 
entered the Preventorium March 27. They gave 
me one of the lovely new rooms in J ward 
which is equipped with all conveniences. 
Dr. Hornsby immediately brought Dr. Flippin 
in to me and soon they arranged for all neces- 
sary examinations, X-rays, etc, I was thoroughly 
examined, put on special diet and given every 
attention. They operated on March 30 and I 
was discharged April 4, with the understanding 
that I was to return within a month for exami- 
nation and further treatment. 

The Preventorium is everything that was 
promised us and more. Everything was done 
for my welfare and I was glad to tell some of 
the skeptical teachers that I had the advantage 
of the best doctors in the hospital and was not 
under the care of the internes. 

IT wanted you to know just how wonderful I 
think the Preventorium is and that T shall be so 
glad of every opportunity to tell other teachers. 

Sincerely, 


AYLWIN HUGHSON. 
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Charlottesville, Va. 
My Dear Mr. HEATWOLE: 

For months I watched the erection of the Pre- 
ventorium. I saw it grow brick by brick and 
longed for the day when it should be finished. 
When the building was completed, I still waited 
the 


It was a reality and 


until it could be furnished. At last, 


announcement went out! 
ready for us. 

I little realized that I] 
But I] 


a long standing ulcer of the stomach and am 


so soon should be one 
of its patients. had a recurrence of 
now enjoying treatment at ‘our own Preven- 
torium.” 
are the very best and latest in the hospital. The 


As you know our twenty single rooms 


service is the best the State can afford and costs 
only four dollars a day with no extras for ex- 
pensive X-rays as I have just had. 

There are only two teachers here now; but 
the hospital authorities expect it to be filled as 
soon as schools close. 

seing a great believer in preventive medicines 
and measures, I trust every teacher in the State 
who feels that she has a defect will avail her- 
self of 
which is, 
the United States. 


the advantages of the Preventorium, 


I think, the best thing of its kind in 


Sincerely vours, 
,. 1... Bennett. 
I'ree Union, Va. 
Dear Mr. Hearwout 
I am writing to tell you what I think of the 
Preventorium. It is wonderful! There are 
twenty rooms—ample space for twenty four 


patients, for some of the rooms have twin beds. 
The 


blend so nicely with the light gray walls. It has 


cream ceiling, woodwork, and furniture 
such a pleasing effect. 

The treatment and attention I got was of the 
highest type. 

I entered after an automobile accident for a 
thorough examination. Each doctor who made 
an examination was a specialist in his line: that 
is, tuberculosis ; bone; blood; kidney ; intestinal; 
eye, ear, nose and throat; and X-ray. 

The eye, ear, nose and throat specialist per- 


formed an operation. The operation, use of the 


operating room and treatment for one week did 
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not cost me one penny extra. My only expenses 


were: 

Room and board for 5 days.............$20.00 

Special nurse one night................ 5.00 

NOS: MN 55 i.cidn deca case erses FEES 1.00 
WU a os ccnnndecseypenevnn pee 


I was at the hospital in 1920 for an appendi- 
citis operation and the operation, room and 
board and no special nurse was $168.95. 

When I left my school’ April 5 to attend 
District J teachers’ conference little did I dream 
that my destination would be the Preventorium 
the though | 
did not enter that day. 

Lucky was I that my $4.00 had been paid and 
I could conscientiously call you over long dis- 
tance and have you wire Dr. Hornsby to enter 


instead of teachers’ conference 


me in the Preventorium. 

The teachers who have paid their contribu- 
tion of $4.00 should consider themselves lucky 
for no one knows what the future has in store. 

Very truly vours, 
Krrig J. Via. 


CONVENTION N. E. A. ATi ANTA 
The executive secretary-editor has secured a 
limited number of reservations at the Atlanta- 
Dbiltmore Hotel, Atlanta, on account of the meet- 


ing of the annual convention of the National 
Education Association June 28-Julvy 4. He will 


be glad to assign these reservations so long as 
they last to the Virginia delegation who are 
planning to attend this meeting and they should 
State 


apply to headquarters office, Room 1, 
Capitol, Richmond. 

Virginia headquarters will be located in the 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel and the Virginia Break- 
fast will take place in this hotel Monday, July 1, 
at 8 A. M. All will 


want to attend this get-together meeting. 


Virginians and friends 

Railroads have announced a special rate of a 
fare and a half for the round trip to Atlanta on 
the identification certificate plan. On this basis 
the round trip rate will be $29.33 from Rich- 
mond with corresponding rates from other points 
in Virginia. We have a supply of identification 


certificates for Virginia delegates. 
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RESOULTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
A MEETING IN TAPPAHANOCK, 
APRIL 26, 1929 


BE IT RESOLVED: 
1. That District A goes on record as heartily endorsing 
the program of the Virginia Education Association, 
namely : 
(a) An equalization fund administered by the State 
Board of Education increasing from year to 
year until Virginia spends an amount equal to 
the average cost per pupil in the United States. 
Better library facilities in the public schools of 
the State. 
To secure the passage of a law which shall more 
adequately provide for retired teachers. 
d) Uniform session of nine months for every public 
school in Virginia. 


(e) Opportunity for a free high school education 
for every child. 
(f 


To secure a provision hy law whereby the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction may be 
elected by the State Board of Education in lieu 
of appointment by the Governor. 

(¢) The establishment of a more adequate and 
more effective supervision of the rural schools 
by the employment of supervisors specially 
trained for the work. 

2. That the counties comprising District A strive to 
establish stronger local associations, and develop pro- 
fessional and other activities which make for the 
general welfare of the teaching profession. 

3. We are greatly gratified at the fact that year after 
year our teachers are better trained. We urge upon 
school boards everywhere to give due recognition for 
adequate training and that this recognition be ex- 
pressed in part by increase in salaries where possi- 
ble in order that those teachers who can _ render 
greater service to the State may be retained in the 
service from year to year and that the State may 
reap the full benefit which comes from increased ex- 
perience. We recommend that all grade teachers 
receive a minimum salary of $80 per month. 

4. That District A realizing the importance of the 
State's organizing a College of Liberal Arts for 
\Vomen do hereby go on record as favoring the 
establishment of such an institution and feel that 
hecause of its beauty, historic associations, central 
location and other natural advantages Fredericks- 
burg State Teachers College is the logical place for 
such an institution and we recommend to the au- 
thorities that this institution of higher learning be 
converted into the State College of Liberal Arts 
for Women. 

We, the members of District A, wish to go on record 

as favoring the establishment of a State park for 

the recreation of the citizens of Virginia, and be- 
lieve that the natural advantages of the Northern 

Neck and Southside of the Rappahannock present a 


playground unexcelled by any section of Virginia in 
waterway and natural beauty. We recommend and 
urge the establishment of such a park in this area. 
6. Being conscious of the criminal tendency of the 
American people, especially at this time, we wish to 
go on record calling for a strict observance of all 
laws, and for a greater emphasis being placed on 
this in civics teaching as well as more emphasis 
being given to moral instruction in the school. 
7. That teachers be allowed five days’ pay during the 
year for sick leave upon the approval of a physician. 
8. That we favor the policy of requesting the division 
superintendent to deduct from one of our monthly 
salaries an amount of $1.65, $1.50 for membership 
in the State Association and 15 cents for the dis- 
trict organization, the total amount to be sent to 
headquarters office by the division superintendent. 
9. We recommend that a rising vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to our Vice President, Mr. J. H. Chiles, for 
his efforts in making possible such an interesting 
and instructive program and to the following 
speakers on the program: Mayor De Shields, C. J. 
Heatwole, Harris Hart, Col. John R. Saunders, 
M. L. Combs and to the Rappahannock District 
High School Music Club for the delightful music 
they rendered. 


COMMITTEE. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
I MEETING AT GALAX 


WHEREAS, the annual conference of District I of 
the Virginia Education Association held at Galax, Vir- 
ginia, March 15-16, 1929, is vitally interested in the 
progress of the Association and its objectives, and 

WHEREAS, the success of the conference has heen 
so largely contributed to by individuals and organiza- 
tions of Galax, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the present annual conference of 
District I pledges its support to the objectives of the 
Virginia Education Association and urges the presi- 
dents of the local teachers associations to complete 
their Preventorium campaigns before the end of the 
present session, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that we suggest the appointment of a 
committee to study and report on a plan for financing 
the district programs, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that we express our appreciation of 
the courtesy, hospitality, and entertainment extended 
the conference by the superintendents and school 
boards of Carroll and Grayson counties, Galax high 
school faculty, Galax Parent-Teachers Association, 
Galax Rotary Club, Galax Music Club, Galax high 
school orchestra, Galax hotels, local newspapers, com- 
mittee on publicity and the committee on arrangements 
and entertainment. 

W. K. BARNETT 
J. R. WILDMAN 


Committee on Resolutions. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
F MEETING, LYNCHBURG, 
APRIL 12, 1929 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That District F goes on record as heartily endors- 
ing the program of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, namely: 

(a) An 
State 
year to year until Virginia spends an amount 


administered by the 
from 


fund 
Education 


equalization 
3oard of increasing 
equal to the average cost per pupil in the 
United States. 
(b) Better library 
of the State. 
The 
the Preventorium 


facilities in the public schools 


(c 


collections for 


of the 


— 


necessity of completing 


Fund by the end 


current session. 

(d) To secure passage of a law which shall more 
adequately provide for retired teachers. 

(e) Uniform 


public school in Virginia. 


session of nine months for every 


(f) Opportunity for a free high school education 
for every child. 

(zg) To secure a 
State 
may be elected by the State 


law whereby the 
Public 


Joard of Educa- 


provision of 
Superintendent of Instruction 
tion in lieu of appointment by the Governor. 
(h) The 
more effective supervision of the rural schools 
shall 
trained for this work. 
2. That the counties and cities comprising District F 


establishment of a more adequate and 


which include supervisors especially 


strive to establish stronger local associations and 
activities which 


teaching 


and other 


welfare of the 


develop professional 


make for the general 
profession. 

3. That we favor an assessment of $0.15 per teacher 
to be used to defray the expenses of the District 
F Conference. 

4. That we look with 
part District F has played in the Preventorium 
Campaign, and that it is that 
teachers who have not contributed to this fund do 


embarassment upon the small 


impelling those 
so in the month of April, since only 23.7% of the 


district’s quota has yet been paid, since many 
cities and counties in many parts of the State have 
contributed 100% to this fund and several districts 
have contributed from 90 to 98% of their quota. 

5. That we request the board of directors of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association to ascertain the senti- 
ment among the teachers through a conference 

with the presidents of the local associations as to 

a change of date of the annual convention of the 

Virginia Education Association. 

6. That we use this means of expressing our appre- 
ciation for the splendid program arranged for this 


meeting by our program committee, and also that 


we render our thanks to the visiting speakers and 
to all others who helped to make the meeting a 
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success and to the people of Lynchburg for the 
spirit of hospitality manifested. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. W. ROWAN, Chairman 
J. J. FRAY 
B: E. ISLEY 


THE PASSING OF SUPERINTENDENT 


E. S. HAGAN 
The teachers and school officials of District I as- 
sembled in annual conference at Galax, Virginia, 


March 16, 1929, desire to express their sorrow over the 
passing of Superintendent E. S. Hagan. In his death 
the conference has lost a faithful member and a wise 
counselor. Because of splendid service as superin- 
tendent of the schools of Montgomery county and 
genuine interest in in general, his death 
will be a distinct loss to our profession. We grieve 
with his family and friends and assure them of our 
deepest sympathy in this hour of sorrow. 


education 


Signed : 

B. FITZPATRICK ) 
. DARST 

HITE 


F. 
io (Committee 
BENTLEY 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
J EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 
APRIL 6, 1929 

BE IT RESOLVED, by the teachers and school 
officials of District J of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation assembled at the University of Virginia: 
to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia for its cordial reception of this 


1. That we express our appreciation 


group, for its provision for our comfort, and to 
the program committee and all those serving on 
the programs for their splendid efforts in making 
the conference one of practical help and inspira- 


tion. 
2. That we express our regret that Dr. John L. Mana- 
han has found it necessary to decline further 


His splendid 


services are greatly appreciated by the entire mem- 


service as president of the district. 


bership of this group. 

3. That we commend most heartily the efforts of 
State Superintendent Harris Hart and his asso- 
ciates in the interest of providing an enlarged 
program for the supervision of rural schools in 
Virginia. We believe with him that rural super- 
vision is essential if we are to guarantee that the 
funds now available for public education are to be 
wisely and economically expended. 

4. That we 
deep appreciation of 


wish to express to Governor Byrd our 

the evidences of continued 

interest in increased school, appropriations and 
urge upon him and the Legislature of the State of 
Virginia the necessity of providing even larger 
funds for the furtherance of the public schools. 

5. That the State of Virginia and the South should 











6 


7. 


10 
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look with pride upon the inauguration of the Co- 
Operative Program of Experimental Education 
and Teacher-Training recently inaugurated through 
the co-operation of the school systems of the city 
of Charlottesville, county of Albemarle, and the 
University of Virginia. It is our hope that the 
far-reaching significance of this program and its 
service to public education in Virginia may serve 
to vitalize the school systems of every division in 
District J. We pledge our united support to the 
furtherance of this program as a means of pro- 
viding improved teaching service to all schools. 


That we go on record as approving the recommen- 
dations adopted at a meeting of the committee 
appointed to study the revision of “Teacher-Train- 
ing Curricula and Certification Requirements,” to 
be presented to the State Board of Education for 
action at its next meeting. These recommenda- 
tions include the following: 
(a) That the Elementary certificate after 1931 
should be issued as a non-renewable certificate. 


(b) That the Normal Professional certificate after 
1934 should constitute the minimum grade of 
license for teachers in the elementary grades, 
and beginning in 1930 it should be issued for 
five years, subject to renewal under conditions 
then obtaining rather than for the present term 
of ten years 

That the Collegiate certificate should be issued 
for a term of three years subject to renewal 
only as a Collegiate Professional certificate. 


OQ 


We are greatly gratified at the fact that year after 
year our teachers are better trained. We urge 
upon school boards everywhere to give due recog- 
nition for adequate training and that this recog- 
nition be expressed in part by increase in salaries 
where possible in order that those teachers who 
can render greater service to the State may be 
retained in the service from year to year and the 
State may reap the full benefit which comes with 
increased experience. 

Since the time is approaching for the adoption of 
textbooks by the State Department of Education, we 
recommend that teachers everywhere be alert to their 
needs and give free expressions of their opinions to 
the proper authorities and through the proper chan- 
nels when occasion to do so is afforded. 


That we are gratified to know that the Preven- 
torium is open and wish to commend those of our 
number who have contributed and also those who 
have given their time and efforts in order to make 
this institution possible. We urge upon those 
teachers who have not yet contributed to the Pre- 
ventorium Fund to do so in order that it may be 
free of debt at the earliest possible moment. 

That we endorse the objectives of the Virginia 
Education Association adopted at the last meeting 
of the board of directors which are as follows: 


(a) The establishment of an equalization fund to be 
administered by the State Board of Education 
providing for an annual appropriation of one 
million dollars. 

(b) The appointment of the State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction by the State Board of 
Education. 
(c) More adequate supervision of rural schools 


accompanied by a system of training super- 
visors. 
(d) A school term of 180 days for all the schools. 
(e) A more adequate Teacher Retirement Law. 
(f) Free high school education for every child in 
Virginia. 
(g) Trained supervisors for every county and city. 
(h) Provision for better library facilities in the 
schools of the State. 

The following officers were elected for the next term, 
beginning January 1, 1930: President, A. L. Bennett, 
Charlottesville; Secretary, J. B. M. Carter, Fork 
Union. 





MAY 1—CHILD HEALTH DAY 
PROCLAMATIONS 


President Herbert Hoover and Governor Harry 
Flood Byrd have issued proclamations designating 
May 1 as Child Health Day. 

The attention of teachers is called to the fact that 
although May 1 is specifically named in the proclama- 
tions of the President and the Governor as the date for 
celebrating Child Health, it is generally understood 
in Virginia that we make Child Health Day a date to 
be decided upon by the individual schools or systems 
of schools. 

The Virginia chairman of Child Health Day, Dr. 
M. FE. Brydon, State Health Department, Richmond, 
urges all the teachers to send her newspaper clippings, 
programs, etc., of their celebration of Child Health 
Day to incorporate in her report to the Child Health 
Association. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
H MEETING AT LEESBURG, 
APRIL 20, 1929 


The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That we express our appreciation to the program 
committee, the speakers, the teachers and_ school 
officials of Loudoun county, the Leesburg Parent- 
Teachers Association and citizens of Leesburg and 
community for their cordial reception, provisions for 
our comfort and for their splendid efforts in making 
the conference one of practical help and inspiration. 

2. That we recommend that courses in sex education 
be included as a regular part of the Teacher Train- 
ing Courses at the State Teachers Colleges. 

3. That the District H Conference give a place on its 
annual program to the subject of Public School 
Music. 
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4. That we favor a more effective organization of each 
local unit so as to function in reality as a part of 
the district and State organization 

5. That every local association be held responsible for 
seeing that all of its members are eligible to receive 
benefits of The Teachers Preventorium at the begin- 
ning of the next school year, and all new members 
for subsequent years 

6. That we recommend that the State Association con- 

tinue its appropriation of $100 toward the expense 

of the district meetings 

That we heartily endorse the program of the Vir- 


N 


ginia Education Association as enunciated at the 

annual conference and presented in an address by 

President Robert W. House at this meeting, 

namely : 

1. Improvement of library facilities among the 
public schools of the State 

2. An annual State appropriation of one million dol- 
lars to be used as an equalization fund. 

3. The importance of completing the collections for 
the Preventorium fund by the end of the present 
school session 

4. That a vigorous *effort on the part of the teachers 
be made in support of a more efficient teachers’ 


retirement law. 


Lo | 


A nine-months’ school year for every child in 

Virginia. 

6. Opportunity for a free high school education for 
every child in Virginia 

7. That we work to secure the election of the State 

Superintendent of Public Instruction by the State 

Board of Education 


(R. C. HAYDON, Chairman 
[Signed] Committec ). F. HARRISON 
W. H. THOMAS 


REQUIREMENTS FOR NEW TEACHERS 
IN ALLEGHANY COUNTY SCHOOLS 


The following requirements were adopted by the 
Alleghany County School Board last year and will 
be in effect for next session 

No teacher shall be appointed to teach in any high 
school of the Alleghany School Division who does not 
hold a collegiate certificate based on a degree not less 
than A. B. from some reputable college or university in 
Virginia, of any other college, or university, recom- 
mended by the State Board of Education, except the 
ones now employed. 

No teacher shall teach in any school of the Alleghany 
School Division who does not hold at least a State nor- 
mal professional certificate obtained by at least two full 
sessions in some one of the State teachers’ colleges of 
Virginia, or the holder of this same certificate obtained 
from some college recommended by the State Board of 
Education. In any case, each teacher must have a teacher 
rating “A” or have secured this rating by actual experi- 


ence of one or more sessions in an approved school sys- 


tem. This does not apply in schools in which there ar 


fewer than three rooms. 

The above ruling does not apply to teachers now 
teaching in the schools of the Alleghany School Division 

Any teacher now teaching whose certificate does not 
measure up fully to the above requirements must remedy 
the deficiency as soon as possible. 

No married woman will be employed in Alleghany 
School Division. This does not apply to those now 
teaching. 


MEETING OF PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The Prince George County Education Association met 
at Burrowsville Junior High School, April 13. The 
president opened the meeting and presided over the 
business session. Reports were given by each of the 
delegates to the District D meeting, which met in Peters- 
burg in March. The Association is working for 100 per 
cent in payment to the Preventorium Fund, and so far 
four schools out of the six are 100 per cent. A new 
constitution which had been prepared for the Association 
was read and adopted without change. 

\ very enjoyable music program was given by the 
pupils of the school. 

De: tk LL. 
‘Teachers’ College, addressed the audience, his subject 
He stated that 
a teacher's duty, aside from the classroom, was citizen- 


Jarman, president of Farmville State 


being, “Citizenship, Duty of Teachers.” 


ship and that a teacher should be a social worker in 
the community. Dr. Jarman’s talk was both practical! 
and inspirational and was enjoyed by the patrons as well 


as the teachers. 


After a delightful luncheon served by the patrons 
the school, during which time the Burrowsville stringed 
hand played, the teachers and visitors motored to 
Brandon on the James River, where they were shown 
through the gardens and mansion of this beautiful old 
estate. 

FANNYE M. PERKINS, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
E MEETING, DANVILLE, APRIL 
| 4, 5, 6, 1929 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That District E goes on record as heartily endors- 
ing the program of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation as set forth at the annual convention and 
also as presented by President Robert W. House 
at this meeting, namely ; 

(a) An equalization fund of one: million dollars 
to be appropriated annually by the State. 

(b) Better library facilities .in the public schools 
of the State 

(c) The necessity of completing collections for the 
Preventorium Fund by the end of the current 
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(d) To secure passage of a law which shall more 
adequately provide for retired teachers. 

(e) Uniform session of nine months for every 
public school in Virginia. 

(f) Opportunity for a free high school education 
for every child. 

(gz) To secure a provision of law whereby the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
may be elected by the State Board of Educa- 
tion in lieu of appointment by the Governor. 

(h) The establishment of a more adequate and 
more effective supervision of the rural schools 

include supervisors especially 

trained for this work.. 

2. That the counties comprising District E strive to 
establish better county organizations, which in 
turn shall make more effective the district organi- 
zation, and this in turn make a more important 
factor in the State organization. 

3. That we urge that an effort be made, after the 
Preventorium Fund has been raised, to have the 
Preventorium fees for all teachers entering the 
profession paid by the local school boards. 

4. That we favor an assessment of $0.15 per teacher 
to be used to defray the expenses of the District E 
Conference. This amount to be deducted from the 
dues of the local associations. 


which - shall 


5. That we request the board of directors of the 
Virginia Education Association to bring in, at 
the annual meeting next fall, recommendations 
for a change of date of the annual convention of 
the Virginia Education Association. 

6. That we use this means of expressing our appre- 
ciation for the splendid program arranged for this 
meeting by our program committee, and also that 
we render our thanks to the visiting speakers and 
to all others who helped to make the meeting a 

uccess, and to the people of Danville for the spirit 
of hospitality manifested. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
For the past fifteen years the University of Virginia, 
during its summer quarter, has been giving courses in 
Library Science. The coming summer five courses will 

be offered in Library Science. 

1. Cataloguing and Classification, conducted by Miss 
Dinwiddie. 

2. Reference Work, Bibliography and Administration, 
conducted by Miss Dinwiddie. , 

3. U. S. Government Documents, conducted by Miss 
Dinwiddie. 

4. Book Selection and High School Literature, con- 
ducted by Miss Andrews. 

Book Selection and Children’s Literature, conducted 

by Miss Barrett. 

For further information concerning these courses, ad- 

dress Miss Mary Louise Dinwiddie, Assistant Librarian, 

University, Virginia. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
D MEETING AT PETERSBURG, 
MARCH 15, 1929 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


[. We, the members of the resolution committee, heartily 
indorse the objectives of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, namely : 


1. The establishment of a State equalization fund 
and an increase in the State appropriation for 
public education of $1,000,000 per year until the 
educational opportunities of Virginia children 
equal at least the average for the United States. 


2. The improvement of library facilities among the 
public schools of the State. 


3. That a vigorous effort on the part of the teachers 
be made in support of a more efficient teachers’ 
retirement law. 


4. A nine-months’ school year for every child in Vir- 
ginia. 

5. Opportunity for a free high school education for 
every child in Virginia. 

6. The appointment of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

7. The establishment of an effective State system of 
supervision for the rural schools. 


If. We heartily indorse the plan proposed at the State 
Conference to secure more activity on the part of 
the local organizations, and we recommend that the 
local associations set up adequate machinery to in- 
sure the functioning of these organiaztions in both 
local and State activities at all times. 


III. Whereas, important early meetings of the State Edu- 
cational Conference are poorly attended, we suggest 
that the board of directors of the Virginia Education 
Association defer the opening session until Wednes- 
day evening. 


IV. We recommend that the presidents of the local asso- 
ciations be urged to complete the collection for the 
Preventorium Fund by October 1, 1929. 


V. We recommend that the date of the District D meet- 
ing be changed from the third to the first: Friday in 
March. 


VI. We wish to render our thanks and express our ap- 
preciation to the teachers of Petersburg for their 
hospitality during this meeting. 


VII. We take the opportunity to express our thanks to 
Mr. H. D. Wolff, vice president of District D, and 
his associates for arranging the excellent program 
for this meeting. 


ji E. MALLONEE 
Committee < T. J. McILWAINE 
|H. L. WEBB 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MISS FAY LAIGHTON OF 
PETERSBURG 


WHEREAS, It has pleased our Divine Father to 
take from our midst to her eternal rest our esteemed 
colleague, Miss Fay Laighton; 

WHEREAS, Miss Laighton-was a loyal and valua- 
ble member of the Petersburg Teachers’ Club; 

WHEREAS, Miss Laighton, for a number of years a 
teacher and leader of the children of our city, showed 
great wisdom, heartfelt interest and devotion to those 
in her care, whereas, holding the position of principal 
of D. M. Brown School, she proved her right to lead 
others of her profession and won their devotion and 
whereas, she, the faithful citizen, 
State and nation with great distinc 


respect thereby; 
served her city, 
tion and honor; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That we, the 
Petersburg Teachers’ Club, deeply regret the death of 
Miss Laighton, who honored us by her life and work 
and gave us an example of splendid scholarship, in- 
spiring leadership and refined virtue; 

That we extend to her family our sincere sympathy. 

FURTHER, BE IT RESOLVED, That one copy of 
these resolutions be sent to the family of Miss 
Laighton, one copy each to the Virginia Journal of 
Education and The Progress-Index for publication, 
and one copy to be placed upon the minutes of the 
Petersburg Teachers’ Club. 

(D. PINCKNEY POWERS 
Resolutions Committee 4 AY Mich. BATE 
. ) MARJORIE T. RICKER 
|; WELBY SAUNDERS 


Petersburg, Virginia, April 8, 1929. 


Educational News and Comments 


Miss Mary L. Dinwipple, assistant librarian of the 
University of Virginia, has had the distinction of being 
elected chairman of the Maryland, Virginia, and District 
of Columbia Regional Group of Cataloguers at a recent 
meeting of the group which was held in Washington. 
It has recently been announced that Miss Dinwiddie will 
conduct several of the courses in Library Science to be 
given during the coming summer quarter of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. She is secretary-treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Library Association and first vice president of the 
3usiness and Professional Women’s Club of Charlottes- 
ville. 
< 

TEN days’ leave of absence with pay is allowed teach- 
ers and heads of schools in Schenectady, N. Y., each 
year for personal illness or on the occasion of serious 
illness or death in the family. The leave is cumulative 
in whole or in part. When 100 or more days have been 
accumulated, upon application to the board of education 
the teacher will be granted a half-year’s leave of absence, 
on full pay, for study or travel, of for some other 
activity which in the judgment of the board will be 
of equivalent value to the school system. 


< 


CONGRESSMAN Ropsion of Kentucky said in a recent 
speech in Congress: “Think about the situation: the 
United States Commissioner of Education looking after 
the reindeer of Alaska, over $700,000 go to Alaska, 
$284,000 go to education in 48 states. I want to see 
the reindeer in Alaska taken care of but I am more con- 
cerned about taking proper care of the 30,000,000 hoys 
and girls in the United States who are in schools and 
colleges.” 

< 


FourTEEN new instructors will soon be added to the 
instructional staff of the Newport News Shipbuilding 


and Dry Dock Company’s vocational school. This will 
make a total of twenty five highly skilled instructors 
who will be devoting their full time to instructing men 
already employed by the Company. The new instructors 
have pursued a sixty six hour intensive teacher training 
course given by Mr. B. H. Van Oot and Mr. Linscott 
3allentine of the State Board for Vocational Education. 
For the past two years the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company has been operating an intensive 
vocational education program in several of its shops. 
The fact that the company proposes to double the train- 
ing program is clear evidence that vocational education 


is a paying proposition. 
<> 


SWITZERLAND is justifiably proud of the fact that in 
proportion to its size and population it possesses more 
and bigger universities than any other country. The 
total population is under 4,000,000 and there are alto- 
gether no less than eight universities and one technical 
institute with a total of over 8,000 regular students and 
an additional 2,400 non-matriculated “hearers.” Co- 
education is the rule, and students from other countries 
are admitted on equal terms with the Swiss themselves. 
None of the universities is of the “resident” variety and 
the students are all expected to make their own arrange- 


ments for board and lodging. 
<> 


THE best thing that a principal ever did for me: 
He gave me responsibility and guidance; he set me to 
work at a task that served to enlarge my vision and 
made me realize the possibilities of continued personal 
growth; his sympathetic understanding, wisely exhibited, 
increased my meagre confidence in my ability to achieve; 
he set an example of inspiration and encouragement that 
inspired my enthusiasm for successful accomplishment in 
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In truth, he lived up to the high spirit of a 
true educator: “to reveal higher activities and make 
them desirable and, to some extent, possible.” 
< 

\VE have about 30,000,000 students and nearly 1,000,- 
000 teachers in the schools, colleges, and universities of 
the nation. We spend in round numbers $3,000,000,000 
annually for education, and have invested in lands, build- 
ings, and equipment more than $5,000,000,000. These 
30,000,000 young people of today will become the repub- 
Let us remember that the “trained 


my work. 


lic of tomorrow. 
mind” is the greatest producing agency in the world and 
without it fertile soil, timbered lands, and mineral de- 
posits are but so much useless material. The State that 
fails to educate “dooms its children to political and in- 
dustrial subjugation.” The human mind cannot visualize 
the potential power and wealth of these 30,000,000 young 
\mericans trained as they should be physically, mentally, 
and spiritually. 
<> 


fiik annual accomplishment in the State of the ten 


( 


= 


more supervisors of physical and health education 
may be stated briefly as follows: They visited over 4,000 
schools and 15,000 classrooms where they assisted the 
teachers in instituting and carrying out definite programs 
of health and physical education. During the past year 
1,400 schools inaugurated health and physical education 
programs that did not have it before and 85 per cent of 
the enrolment in these schools participated in the group 
activities set up. ‘This is an increase of 25 per cent over 
the previous year. Over 800 schools added playground 
and other equipment for physical and health activities. 
Over 800 schools were completely sanitated and 100 
schools had the drinking water supply made safe. This 
is a fine record and demonstrates the value of this type 
of supervision. 
> 

Dr. DupLtety of Yale University has been in Virginia 
during the month of April in the interest of visual edu- 
cation. He has been traveling with Miss Heinrich of 
the Extension Department of the University of Virginia 
and speaking at some of the district meetings. 

< 

EF. A. Panter, presiding at the group mecting of 
superintendents and trustees at the District F meeting 
at Lynchburg, raised a number of very significant and 
pertinent questions. What are the factors involved in 
determining the number of teachers to employ in a 
division? This naturally led to the problem of what to 


} ° . . . 
lo in the situation where a community does not have 


( 


the number of school children to meet the legal require- 


ments of maintaining a school. Another question raised 
was, What is the best plan to insure the care, preserva- 
tion and improvement of school property? This led 
Mr. Painter to call attention to the plan he follows in 
Botetourt county, exhibiting a printed report blank which 
he requires all principals to fill out and attach to their 
annual report, and to a plan for beautifying the grounds of 
all the schools through a citizen organization and the co- 


operation of Mrs. J. B. McBryde of the V. P. I. Exten 
sion Division. This plan insures competent advice and 


supervision at no expense to the school authorities. 
< 
VicE PresipENT O. L. Emerick of District H held a 
highly successful district meeting at Leesburg a few 
The meeting was well attended and the 
program covered a two-day session. 


weeks ago. 
The program of 
general sessions and group meetings was carried out to 
the letter. ‘There were two unique and very interesting 
features of his program. On Friday night a beautiful 
operetta was rendered by the lower grade school chil- 
dren of Leesburg. It was a clear demonstration of what 
children can do in music under the proper direction. The 
other feature was a program given over to reports of 
the activities of the local associations by the presidents. 


<> 


P. W. SmMiru, principal of the Warrenton schools, at 
the principals group meeting at Leesburg speaking on 
Athletics said there was great danger of over-emphasiz- 
ing this type of extra curricular activity and the idea of 
winning. We are now spending more money and giving 
a major part of time to this growing school activity. 

<> 


SoME one has predicted that we shall see the time 
when a single person at a typewriter keyboard in New 
York City will set in motion 10,000 typewriters in cities 
all over this country. 

<> 

Dr. W. R. Smitruey of the University of Virginia 
speaking on the subject of Guidance in the High School 
at the District H meeting at Leesburg said, “The small 
high school often hesitates to introduce new types of 
work that have been recognized as important and right 
on account of limitations but these things should be 
started in a form that is possible and not wait for con- 
ditions that obtain in larger schools.” 


<> 


THE last of the eleven district meetings was held by 
District A at Tappahannock April 26. This meeting was 
well attended and a good program was rendered. The 
resolutions passed endorsed the State Association ob- 
jectives, recommended that the State Teachers College 
at Fredericksburg be made the State Liberal Arts 
College for Women and that the State establish a park 
somewhere in the Northern Neck area. J. H. Chiles, 
superintendent of Spotsylvania county schools, was again 
elected vice president of District A for another term of 


two years. 


WANTED, DAILY 
Teachers for Schools and Colleges and Schools and Colleges 
for Teachers. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 
D. H. Cook. Gen. Mer. 
1530 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Haven, Northampton, Syracuse, 
Cincinnati, Memphis 
Do not confuse or connect us with other agencies that use 
“National” in their names. 


Branches—New Pittsburgh, 
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Dr. O'SHEA, superintendent of schools New York City, 
has issued an official order that hereafter no home work 
shall be assigned to school children of the first three 
grades and a very limited amount for the children of 
the middle and upper grades of the elementary schools. 
The newspapers say the school children are now singing: 

©’Shea can you see 
By the dawn’s early light? 
<> 

Mr. Linscotr BALLENTINE, Assistant State Super- 
visor of Trades and [Industrial Education in charge of 
foreman training, has been invited to give a series of 
lectures and hold conferences the week of June 7 at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

< 
LoupouN county local association is creating a fund 
lend to high’ school pupils to continue their study. 
This exhibits a laudable spirit among the teachers. 
< 

On May 10, 600 pupils will participate in an athletic 

meet at Ashland. 


EDUCATION 


THE executive committee has appointed the following 
delegates to represent the Virginia Education Association 
at the annual meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at Atlanta, June 28 to July 4 

John L. Manahan, University. 

Miss Matylda Reece, Richmond. 

B. F. Walton, Lawrenceville. 

Miss Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk. 

T. J. McIlwaine, Farmville. 

A. S. Greever, Tazewell. 

Miss Leslie Fox, Front Royal. 

Robert W. House, Prospect. 

Miss Frances B. Woodson, Richmond. 
<> 


J. Watton HA tt, division superintendent of Hanover 
county, reports that he has arranged for thirty three 
transportation routes to from 13 to 15 schools carrying 
about 1,200 pupils to school the next session. All ar- 
rangements have been completed to erect on the site of 
the building burned last winter at Montpelier a new 
building costing about $40,000. 


Book Reviews 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENTS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, by 
Caroline B. Zachry. 
York. 304 pages. 

Educational literature is voluminous on the subject of 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


methods of teaching subjects such as arithmetic, spelling, 
reading, etc. and the psychological basis for these pro- 
cedures has been determined by experimentation but not 
much has been done in the field of finding a basis for 
exact procedure in dealing with what we find in every 
child as a part of his make-up and which he brings with 
him to school every day, viz., his personality and emo- 
tional life. 
subject with a word or at most a few paragraphs, if 
they mention it at all, which indicates that we know hut 
little about one of the most significant factors in the 


Psychologists in their textbooks dismiss this 


classroom. 

This volume by Miss Zachry attacks the school aspects 
of personality in a sensible and scientific way. She 
gives us the details of the method of five case studies of 
somewhat abnormal personality traits which are found 
in almost every schoolroom in the land. These types are 
mentioned under the five chapter heads as The Trouble- 
some Child, The Over-Conscientious Child, The Child 
with a Polyglandular Difficulty, The Over-Dependent 
Child, and The Over-Anxious Child. The usual case 
study technique is used with a clear description of the 
remedial treatment applied and some attempt at stating 
the results obtained. The volume somewhat answers 
the ever-present question, Can the school control and 
build this thing we call personality in children? Miss 
Zachry has at least shown us the way. The concluding 


chapters, one on the Elements of Personality and the 
other on Adjustment and the School, are revealing and 


illuminating. Every teacher who reads this book will 
recognize at once the types of pupils described and will 
get helpful suggestions on every page. 

Educational literature is now so full of discussion and 
interest in the abnormal child that one sometimes 
wonders whether school people are really interested in 
the normal child 
SETTER ENGLISH SERIES, by Jeschke, Potter and Gillet. 

Ginn and Company. 

1. Better English for Beginners. 

2. Better English for Grade IV. 

3. Better English for Grade V. 

4. Better English for Grade VI. 

We have never found the best way to teach English, 
yet great progress in this art has been made in the last 
decade. Publishers are yearly bringing out attractive 
texts on the subject written by teachers who have been 
known to follow successful methods of presenting the 
subject to the pupils. These volumes are made up of 
all kinds of exercises, written and oral, the study of 
words and sentences, always bringing the pupil’s attention 
to the point involved in the exercises. The books are 


beautifully bound and illustrated. Teachers seeing these 
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Holden Book Covers 


PREVENT Dirt, Dust and Filth 


Handling, Weather and Wear 
From INJURING and DESTROYING Books 


Before they have produced a Normal Service 


BOOKS—MONEY AND HEALTH SAVED 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

















texts will say, “These are the very books | have been 


looking for.” 


Movern READERS SERIES. Macmillan Company, New 

York. Ashley H. Thorndike, Editor. 

1. Essays by Addison. 

Il. The Sketch Book by Irving. 

(hese two volumes are intended to be used as readers 
y pupils in the junior and senior high schools. They 
are attractively bound and illustrated. Reading of the 
Essays of Addison and the Sketch Book by Washington 
Irving will always be a most delightful experience to 
the rising generation and no child should miss_ this 


artistic literature. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN SUPERVISION. (Compiled) Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. Paper Cover. 

lhis is the Second Yearbook of the National Con- 
ierence of Supervisors and Direcors of Instruction. It 
deals with the various techniques that have heen devised 
for analyzing objectively the quality of instruction from 
hoth the standpoint of the teacher and the learner. This 
lume is the last word on this subject and will be 
leomed by all those educational workers whose major 
duty is to improve the quality of instruction. The super- 
visors in Virginia would do well to acquaint themselves 
h the contents of this book. 
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in helping you save the 
funds now that can give 
you independence /ater. 
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First and Merchants 


National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR.. President 





Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 
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ADJUSTABLE 
Window Shades 


ITH .nearly a quar- 

ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. Z. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 


— 
} 4Spiceland f \z Kes ] Ind. 
[cree [eke Omer] 
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The 
William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


rinters 





NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 





College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


Estimates 


Cheerfully 
Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 





























For the Sake of Health and 
Economy Use 


Burt Drinking Cups 


They are made from extra heavy, 
snowy white, specially processed paper 
—CLEAN, FIRM, DAINTY. Burt 
Dispensers are made in two parts—a 
glistening glass dome holding 300 Burt 
cups (other glass domed dispensers 
hold but 110) and a nickel plated base 
cast in one piece of metal. They are 
easily installed, non-mechanical and 
have no parts to get out of order. 
They will last indefinitely. 

Burt Drinking Cups cost less than 
any other open sanitary cup made. 


$3.00 
5, "000 con per 1,000.$2.50 
Dispensers, each.. $3.00 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFPER 

5,000 Burt Cups 


1 Dispenser 
(Loaned) 


$12.50 


Printing—Stationery—Loose Leaf Books 
School and College Supplies—School Furniture 


The Baughman Stationery Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 























HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering four-year courses leading to degree of 

Bachelor of Science in each of eight schools, and 

graduate courses in the summer school leading 
to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop 
teachers of agriculture, farm demonstration agents, 
and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men 
and young women for business and teaching posi- 
tions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teach- 
ers for high schools, for intermediate and grammar 
grades, and for primary grades 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train 
teachers of Home Economics for high schools and 
grammar schools, and to train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for libra- 
rianships in schools, colleges, and branch city 
libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing 
need for well-trained musicians to serve as teachers 
and to co-operate in the advancement of music in 
church, school and community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school 
days each, for teachers exclusively Graduate work 
for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
builders by instruction in building methods, field 
management, building materials, trade practice, 
structural design, and principles of architecture. 

JAMES E. GREGG, GEORGE P. PHENIX, 

Principal Vice Principal 

FRANK K. ROGERS WILLIAM H. SCOVILLE, 


Treasurer Secretary 



































Mo a Playg rounds— 


Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets by giving them 


good playgrounds, and yours will be a town 
where accidents involving children are few and far 
between. 
For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has 
been recognized as the standard of quality. Built 
to withstand the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. 
Embodies every element of safety human ingenuity 
can devise. Playable as though the kids them- 
selves had planned it. 
Send for catalog No. 20. Lists 161 different models 
and sizes of apparatus. 


Virginia School Supply Co. 


Richmond, Va. 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 























RICHMOND PAPER 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Wholesale Distributors 


of 


Paper Supplies 
Lily Drinking Cups 
A. P. W. Toilet Paper and Towels 
Paper Napkins — Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper—T ypewriter Paper 


Wrapping Paper—Twine, ete. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
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OMEGA DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


Every Makes a 
piece of clear, 
Omega white 
Dustless brilliant 
Crayon mark. 
tested _ 
for strength No grit 
and found in 
evenness an 
of texture. Omega 
Crayon 





Omega is the Dustless Crayon accepted by the 
most exacting users. Has a consistency that makes 
it very economical. Is smooth marking and is 
easily erased. 

Ask for information or send for samples. 


Distributors 
Virginia School Supply Company 


2000 West Marshall Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 









































Wherever Art Is Taught Progress Is Marked by 


BRADLEY 
WATER COLORS 


AND ART MATERIALS 








Prominent 
used are: 
B-1 WATER COLOR BOX 

all grades. 

VIVI-TONE PAPERS—Forty-five colors. Cannot be ex- 
celled for modern poster work, cut paper projects from 
kindergarten to high school. Send for sample book. 

PURATONE PAPERS—Beautiful colors in dull, velvety 
finish, for artistic effects in poster work. Send for 
sample book of twenty colors. 

BRADLEY BUTTERFLY PAPERS—Dual colored for 
art posters and construction work. Twelve color 
combinations. Send for sample book. 

BRADLEY CRAYONS—Free from grit and noted for 
their excellent colors and perfect marking qualities. 

TONAL TEMPERA POSTER COLORS—New and bril- 
liant colors for modern poster effects. 


Bradley products universally 


among the 


The famous &-color box for 


The Bradley Catalog ‘‘A”’—a guide to the best ma- 
terials for every school purpose. Sent free to teachers. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


114 South 15th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 


Be sure to get the genuine 
Virgoplate. We are the sole 
distributors of Virgoplate 
Blackbeard. All genuine Vir- 
goplate Blackboard bears our 
label and (trade mark). Be- 
ware of imitations. Same has 
been used successfully for 
more than 25 years in schools 
and educational institutions. 
It is made under our formula 
and direction and it has no 
equal in a wood pulp composi- 
tion blackboard. Specify Vir- 





goplate in your plans for new buildings where composition blackboards are re- 
quired. Made in standard widths and lenghts and shipped immediately from 


Richmond, Virginia. 


\Vrite for free sample today. V | R GO P LAT E 


Full line of school supplies, furniture and Sennen ann 


equipment. Complete catalogs and informa- BLACKBOARD 


tion furnished on request. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 





2000-12 W. Marshall St. 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA — P. O. Box 1177 
“—_ 




















NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


NEW PRACTICAL PHYSICS HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


by Black and Davis 
A completely revised book, which retains the »y Beard and Beard 
many excellent features of the earlier edition, Entirely agg ene: newly illustrated, and 
; a ae brought up to date in material and treatment, 
while bringing content and treatment thoroughly while retaining the sweep of style and the for- 
mer high quality of this standard textbook. 


up to date. 


NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN 


by Ullman and Henry 


PROGRESS TESTS IN LATIN 


by Ullman and Smalley 


Seventy-three tests under the seven heads: vo- 


Latin, 
sentence, form, syntax, derivatives 


A revision of the successful Elementary 
cabulary, 
and word study, comprehension, and Roman 


be used with any stand: d 


which meets the recommendations of the Classi- 
cal Investigation, the Revised New York State 
Syllabus, and the new requirements of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


Civilization. May 
books or in any order desired. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 
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